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te transfer to the public department of 
full responsibility for relief marks the 
end of an era.t_ What of the future? All 
through the depression, there has been dis- 
cussion with the Department of Outdoor 
Relief as to what is our job and what is 
theirs. With constantly changing policies 
to meet the changing community conditions, 
case by case, the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion has transferred to the Department of 
Outdoor Relief those which seemed to be 
the simpler sort of unemployment situations, 
or long-time, chronic problems, or those 
where case work would not seem necessary 
or productive of results. These agency de- 
cisions were made in the light of the capacity 
and resources of each agency. 

As we faced this month the still more 
drastic differentiation of function—the pub- 
lic department with responsibility for relief 
and the Family Welfare Association for 
service—and another shift in case load was 
imminent, it seemed to us that the clients 
should definitely be brought into participa- 
tion. Many of them needed service, but how 


? During a portion of 1932 and 1933 the Family 
Welfare Association assumed responsibility for ad- 
ministering public relief to families already in its 
own load, carried usually for problems other than 
just unemployment. This was done because of limi- 
tation of funds for relief in the private agency and 
limitation of personnel in the public agency. The 
plan was thought of as only an emergency measure 
and, with the coming of federal rulings that all 
federal funds must be administered by workers 
actually on the staff of public departments, it was 
readily agreed that by December 1, 1933, all re- 
sponsibility for administering public relief would 
be returned to the public agency. As funds for 
relief in the Family Welfare Association were too 
limited to permit the assumption of even a portion 
of its cases for full relief, it was decided that the 
Family Welfare Association would continue with 
cases which seemed definitely in need of service 
which could be given apart from the administration 
of relief; and that the Department of Outdoor 
Relief would visit the same cases to care for prob- 
lems connected with relief. 
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What of the Future? 
Lucia B. Clow 











many really wanted it? Was service to 
them something which came wrapped up in 
a package with relief, something inevitably 
to be taken, but not actually sought for its 
own value? Did they know what service 
was? Back of all this was our question: 
Are we as an agency prepared and equipped | 

| 

! 
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to meet these needs? Can we offer service 
as a private case work agency except to such 
clients as want it? 





WITH these questions in mind, the staff i 
undertook in November to interview every 
one of the 1,100 families in which we have 
been administering public relief and where 
this responsibility is being returned to the 
public department by December Ist. It was 
explained that the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion is withdrawing from all administration 
of relief and in the future will undertake to ; 
be helpful only in problems other than finan- / 
cial. In addition we have been asking the 
family how they feel about going on in a 
professional relationship with us if we have 
little or no relief to offer? In what ways 
does the family feel we have been helpful in 
the past? What specific problems does the 
family itself recognize ? 

The brief summaries on these cases are i 
most revealing in terms of our future func- 
tion. To some families we have been the 
friendly visitor—kindly and interested in a 
humane, flexible administration of relief. 
To some, we have been the outlet for all 
their deep resentment and hurt about having } 
to be unemployed, our office a safe place to 
deposit grievances, to make demarids. To 
some, we have been only the source of sup- 
plementary relief, special diets, heaters, win- t 
ter coats, and so on. To still others, where a i 
simple explanation of service was attempted 4, 
because we felt the client might not under- 
stand, we were the vague, long-wished for, 
fairy god-mother through whom a drinking 
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husband might be made over or the perfect 
job found. 

The staff felt that where relief and serv- 
ice are too closely intertwined it is best to 
leave the whole situation with the Depart- 
ment of Outdoor Relief. Situations where 
we felt that case work could not bring about 
reformation, or where the client was not 
ready to assume his part in changing his 
life situation were also to be left with the 
D.O.R. However, the number of situations 
in which we are withdrawing completely 
from both service and relief is much smaller 
than we had expected, a tribute, I think, to 
the careful selection with which the staff in 
the past two years has controlled the load, 
and the plans for service already under way 
in spite of heavy loads and time consuming 
attention to financial needs. Out of 1,100 
cases carried jointly with the D.O.R. in 
October, approximately 700 families desired 
to remain with the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion because of the service needs. Four 
hundred cases we closed entirely because the 
family recognized nothing beyond the need 
for relief or because the worker felt that 
service and relief were too closely combined 
to make a separation of function for the two 
agencies advisable. 

What of the families retained in our 
load—-families wishing the service of the 
agency or where plans are perhaps already 
well under way? The recent and very ex- 
cellent publicity of the Community Fund 
was a help to these clients in interpreting 
the functions of the service agencies. In 
fact, we even had one client come to our 
office with a newspaper clipping describing 
the work of the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion, the services which he felt he needed 
checked in pencil. Some of the most ap- 
pealing cases in this retained group are the 
hundred or more motherless families, men 
struggling in various ways against the 
inevitable handicap of keeping a home to- 
gether without a wife, wanting help in guid- 
ing home and children; perhaps guidance 
with an older daughter who must now be- 
come the home maker; perhaps needing a 
carefully selected and paid housekeeper; 
perhaps counseling with the oldest boy who 
had been his mother’s favorite and who now 
rejects his father’s discipline and is truant- 
ing and staying out nights. Then there is 
a large group of families with domestic and 
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personality difficulty—situations where hus- 
band or wife is turning to the case worker 
as an understanding confidant through 
whom he comes to see his own situation 
more clearly, learns of the community re- 
sources at his command to use, works out 
his own solution. Then there is a small 
group of cases—but spectacular from the 
point of view of community interest—fami- 
lies in which some individual has attempted 
suicide and the case worker is seeking to find 
the reason why life has been so unsatisfac- 
tory. There is also a large group of clients 
with serious health problems which have 
definite social implications. 


SQUARELY facing the future, certain 
changes are ahead of us—modification, am- 
plification of program—desired before, par- 
tially started, but to be greatly accelerated 
by a more definite clarification of our posi- 
tion in the community. 

As we give up doing quantity work in the 
community and emphasize quality, we must 
first of all have a staff of trained workers 
with lower loads, workers capable of carry- 
ing the more difficult situations and who will 
carry them long enough to see results. This 
may mean a gradual redistribution of bud- 
get, with better salaries going to fewer but 
well-trained case workers, thus making for 
less staff turnover. Lower loads will give 
more time for case study, for consultation 
with and use of other agencies, for work 
with the Mental Hygiene Clinic and Mental 
Hygiene Council. 

We shall need to have a more carefully 
selected case load, families with better intel- 
ligence and background, families more 
capable of responding to the case work pro- 
gram. The work of our intake department, 
already important, will become more so, for 
not only will we wish to choose carefully the 
cases retained for service, but we shall also 
want to see that the community understands 
our function and that families which are not 
accepted are steered to the proper agency. 

In considering the division of work be- 
tween public and private agencies it is gen- 
erally thought the function of a private 
agency to undertake experimental projects. 
We shall probably look ahead to a number 
of these within the next year. Already a 
project with motherless families has been 
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started in charge of one of our senior case 
workers, concerned primarily with the em- 
ployment of home makers for motherless 
families. A project for the better use of local 
medical facilities may also be undertaken. 

With the clients themselves, there will be 
a much more direct relationship, both on the 
part of the client as he asks for service and 
on ours as we offer our help. For the client 
there will no longer be the fear that some- 
thing revealed may make a difference in the 
amount of relief received. To the case 
worker there will be no confusion in attempt- 
ing to buy co-operation with relief. The 
first contact with the client will become 
much more important; unless he feels that 
the agency is understanding and helpful, 
why should he return? In planning treat- 
ment, we will become much more concerned 
with vocational re-education, with avoca- 
tions and the use of leisure. Many people 
will never return to work. Others will 
return to jobs involving much shorter hours 
of work. We shall have young people 
grown to adulthood without the discipline, 
without the satisfaction of self-fulfiiment and 
self-maintenance of a job. 

But underlying all these special problems, 

to use some of the words of Mr. McLean, 
“is the great central need of each and every 
one of these clients (even when they have 
found work again) to re-orient themselves 
as human beings, to integrate themselves as 
living, vital elements in their social groups. 
Can we meet this greatest need of all? 
We are confronting it just at a time when 
the hours of regular toil are absent from the 
lives of many. It is our task to try, here 
and there, to search with our clients for 
individual ways of social service, as well as 
for group satisfactions, cultural opportuni- 
ties, and co-operative undertakings. If we 
do not, the great weight of family degenera- 
tion is bound to increase and we shall have 
failed to do our part in furnishing the higher 
stimulus to take the place of the individ- 
ualistic stimuli now being superseded. This 
is not something secondary but, slow and 
uncertain as our advance must be, the chal- 
lenge to a social way of living for all is the 
very core of our responsibility.” ? 


* Tue Famity, November, 1933, pp. 228-9. 
The Family, March, 1934 


The Staff and the Clients Evaluate 


[The staff workers of West District of the Mil- 
waukee Family Welfare Association have discussed 
and evaluated the findings of that particular district 
in the survey which Miss Clow has described. 
Their material supplements the more general re- 
port and emphasizes the actual reactions of the 
clients to the case workers’ attempts to learn their 
viewpoints.—EpIrTor. ] 


EARLY two thirds of the entire case load 
made definite requests for further family 
welfare service and, as more than 50 per 

cent of these were articulate in their reasons, we 
shall use the clients’ own expressions as much as 
possible in the following paragraphs to illustrate 
what the agency means to them. It is a matter ‘of 
interest that, where there has been a long contact 
with the case worker, involving a definite and con- 
tinuing relationship, the percentage of those wish- 
ing to continue contact was more nearly 90 than 66 
per cent. (This, of course, suggests the possibility 
either of an excellent working relationship or of an 
unhealthy emotional tie-up with the worker.) 

The methods used in gaining expressions from 
the clients were naturally varied, depending some- 
what upon the worker’s own feeling about a given 
situation. In many instances the worker presented 
the question with a clear explanation of the mean- 
ing of the change in set-up between agencies; in 
others, definite service plans were offered for the 
client’s consideration; in those closed by the case 
worker’s decision (because of her realization that 
further contact was of doubtful value) merely a 
statement of the family’s new relationship with the 
public department was given. In some cases the 
discussions were clarifying to both worker and 
client, as the entire situations were re-evaluated 
and the problems re-discussed. Many clients seized 
the opportunity to express “ what the case worker 
means to me” although some of the reasons articu- 
lated were scarcely gratifying to the case worker. 
For instance, one woman, who was expressing 
great regret at losing the visitor, explained, “ We 
hate to get a new worker from the Outdoor Relief 
now, just when we have got you broken in so nice.” 
Others showed concern lest the case worker “ lose 
her job” or “get less pay” because of having 
fewer families to visit. One of these said help- 
fully, “ Well, I can’t think of anything now, but 
if you'll give me a few days to think it over, I'll 
try to find some problems because I don’t want you 
to lose your job.” , 

A great deal has been written and said about 
relationships between client and worker. That 
some special feeling is recognized by clients as 
well as by the professional person was clear in 
some of the responses from the heads of families 
who were reluctant to release the agency even 
though their physical needs were being met by the 
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public relief organization. No one can question 
the depth of feeling of the father of seven children, 
who said, “Oh, I know we're comfortable. We 
have enough to eat and a place to live and enough 
clothing to keep us warm, but only the Family 
Welfare knows that I’m different. I’m nervous 
and worried about everything. I need someone 
who understands me.” Others with personality 
difficulties made similar statements. Even among 
men on the Work Relief Program, the Family 
Welfare symbolizes sympathy and understanding. 
One man reported that among his co-workers on 
Work Relief he frequently hears: “ Well, if we 
can’t figure this out ourselves, we'll go to the 
Family Welfare. You can always talk to them.” 
Some mothers who recognized that, in some intan- 
gible way, contact with the case worker allows a 
release of emotional tension asked to be allowed to 
come to the office occasionally. After an inter- 
view, one of them said, “I come here and pour 
out all my worries on you; then I don’t take it 
out on the kids at home. I can tell you things I 
wouldn’t tell my relatives and neighbors.” One 
woman rather startled us by her conception of the 
difference between the relief and case work agen- 
cies when, in response to our questions, she said, 
“T guess I know what the difference is; the De- 
partment of Outdoor Relief provides for the body’s 
welfare but the Family Welfare thinks of our 
souls.” 

Typical of those who recognize both problems 
and definite services and wish us to continue for 
the purpose of working through their situations 
with them is the motherless family whose father 
protested: “ That’s all right if the Department of 
Outdoor Relief gives me food, rent, and things 
but you can’t cross me off your list. I’m a 
widower man. Maybe I could get along pretty 
well while I’m not working, but soon I'll get my 
old job back perhaps and will be at work all day 
and then how will I know how my children are 
getting along at school? What will I do if they 
get into trouble? I'll need your help.” Another 
sorely troubled man feared for his son’s future 
because of his own difficulties in “growing up.” 
He has come to recognize that most of the prob- 
lems of his adult life are due to over-protection 
in his childhood. “ You have given me some 
understanding about myself. Will you please help 
until I see if I can give Junior the right direc- 
tion?” A harassed mother of six was another 
who felt the need of guidance with behavior prob- 
lems: “I’ve always had so much trouble with the 
kids and with the house and no one has seemed 
much interested except ‘the Welfare.’ Will you 
stay and help us find what is the trouble?” 

Help with budget planning was requested a num- 
ber of times: “It’s been so long since I’ve had 
any money coming in; will you help me to plan 
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Mr. K’s wages? And help me in choosing the 
right food for the children now that I have the 
chance to choose again?” In many cases where 
domestic difficulties were involved, one or both of 
the parents expressed the feeling that in the case 
worker they have found an impartial, interested 
person through whom they gain release. Mrs. J, 
who is surrounded by her husband’s disapproving 
relatives and who had heard of the proposed 
change in procedure, met the worker at the door 
saying, “I hope you ain’t going to tell us you 
ain't coming no more. It’s been so good to have 
someone who don’t always think I’m wrong.” 

A number of young couples who applied to the 
Family Welfare Association for relief asked to 
be kept on a service basis. Husbands and wives 
were beginning to understand one another better 
and their life seemed to be running more smoothly 
since the case worker began visiting. Some of 
these young couples were handicapped by forced 
marriages, found adjustment to marriage difficult, 
and were worried as well by their financial diffi- 
culties. They turn to the case working agency 
for the outside relationship which gives them 
understanding and relief from some of their fears. 

The responses of the workers are as illuminating 
as those of the clients. In the release from much 
of the mechanical, time-consuming relief procedure 
and in closing a number of chronic situations which 
had been held only for work involving the clients’ 
reaction to relief, the workers are finding a sense 
of freedom for their own jobs. Perhaps it was a 
transfer of the worker’s own feeling that caused 
two or three clients to exclaim, “ Oh, now you will 
have time to carry out the plans you started with 
us while you were so busy!” It is with a sense 
of great enthusiasm for our own opportunity that 
the Milwaukee staff approaches the next year’s 
work. A new evaluation of record material, rela- 
tionships, and possibilities is being carried on and 
opportunities for study are being planned. 

It is obviously too early to give even the most 
tentative statement of the results of having two 
workers visit in the homes where both relief and 
service needs are felt. Perhaps in six months we 
shall be able to voice some conclusions and make 
some predictions which we cannot at present. We 
do have now, however, a fair understanding of 
what the client wants of the case worker, and our 
present value to most of our families is clearly 
defined. Particular services have been requested 
in some instances and a continuation of a relation- 
ship asked in others; some contacts, such as health 
situations, are being retained for the benefit of the 
community. Long time projects can be carried on 
more intensively with certain families, and concise 
programs be completed with others. 

From the client’s point of view, the new arrange- 
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ment is helpful in clarifying for him his own situ- 
ation and the means for meeting it; from the 
worker’s point of view, it offers an enriching 
possibility to test case work ideals under favorable 


circumstances; and to the community it means not 
only a more effective service but a clearer under- 
standing of the true purpose and value of the 
private case working agency. 


Gains and Losses 
Blythe W. Francis 


UR private family agency’ has experi- 
enced many profound changes and 
developments during the past four years. 
Until February, 1933, the private agency 
handled unemployment relief funds pro- 
vided by the state and county. In February 
the public agency assumed the responsibility 
of administering these funds, allowing the 
private agency to concentrate its services on 
those families who are unable to work out 
their economic and social adjustment alone. 
With a growing perspective of this experi- 
ence, we have been interested in conducting 
an inventory of our gains and losses with 
reference to services rendered families and 
our philosophy and techniques. 

For the year 1929-30, our agency ex- 
pended $21,157 in private funds and $6,371 
in county funds, serving a total of 496 fami- 
lies. In 1932-33, $59,489 in private funds 
were expended, $179,526 in county funds, 
serving a total of 2,408 families—an increase 
of almost five times the number of families 
and twenty-nine times the amount of public 
funds. The six months’ report of our pri- 
vate agency ending October 1, 1933, showed 
a total of 336 families under care and an 
expenditure of $41,703. 


THE chief difference between the services 
to families rendered in the period of subsidy 
and those at the present seems to be one of 
emphasis and approach. When the agency 
handled unemployment relief funds, eco- 
nomic services to families were of first con- 
sideration. The social worker’s primary job 
was to establish the client’s eligibility for 
relief and his minimum economic needs. 
The emphasis placed on relief affected our 
method of investigation; application and 
employment forms were sent out as a mat- 
ter of routine. These were fairly effective 
for determining eligibility but were of little 
value for understanding the other needs and 
problems of the family. The workers were 


1 Evanston, Ill., Family Welfare Association. 
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constantly aware of many serious family dif- 
ficulties, but they were unable to touch them 
because of the pressure of heavy case loads 
and the necessity of first meeting emergent 
economic needs. Throughout this period 
the workers were able to give intensive case 
work service to only one or two families. 
The use of public funds brought necessarily 
many restrictions and inflexible policies. 
Relief was given in the form of grocery 
orders with a prescribed list of foods which 
could be purchased. The policy that rent 
could be paid only on eviction seemed a par- 
ticular hardship on many of our families. 
The chief limitation was the insecurity of 
the entire relief plan. 

The emphasis was on meeting emergen- 
cies; the security of a regular relief plan 
extending over any length of time was im- 
possible because of the constant change of 
policies. The lack of security had probably 
a more marked effect on the workers than 
on the clients, as they were anxious to pro- 
tect the clients from the constant rumors 
that funds were nearly exhausted. 

Our philosophy and technique during this 
period showed some interesting trends: 

(1) Special individual needs of families 
many times had to be ignored or subordi- 
nated to those of the group as a whole. In 
the majority of cases individuals are re- 
sourceful enough to handle such limitations, 
but to those presenting difficult emotional 
problems it may serve to increase their ten- 
sion. An instance of this was the order that 
all auto licenses be brought to the office 
with the alternative that relief would be 
discontinued. 

(2) Treatment was purely on an,environ- 
mental approach since there was little time 
or opportunity for treatment on an inter- 
pretative or relationship basis. The avail- 
able resources could probably have been 
utilized more fully if a more complete under- 
standing of the clients’ needs had _ been 
possible. 
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(3) A business-like approach to the 
client was adopted and there was a tendency 
to give the client more responsibility for 
making and executing his own plans. 

(4) Certain short cut methods were 
sought by the workers in order to conserve 
time and energy: for instance, the intake 
was centralized in one person. 

Throughout the period of subsidy we were 
constantly aware of the need to demonstrate 
the value of case work, but our hands were 
tied because of the pressure on ourselves 
and clients. 


THE past seven months have offered us an 
opportunity. During this period we have 
had 336 families under care and a profes- 
sional staff of six workers. The average 
monthly case ioad has been between 45 and 
50 (as compared with a case load of 175 or 
200 during the previous period). We have 
attempted to limit our cases to those who 
we feel can benefit by the services we have 
to offer. The following review of the sta- 
tistics for the past six months presents 
clearly the changes in the type of service we 
have been able to render our families: 


Economic problems presented.............. 469 
CEL «cca cucsemsseauavecunece 138 
Personal friction. . Le ee 
Personal disorganization . | apes esi io 66 
Personal social . Jair etmatinasaubensune. Se 
Physical IR Sick ein acalatiias 210 
Physical environment... ... 2. .ccccccees 87 


Of a total of 1,632 problems, the economic 
ones comprise little more than a fourth. 


Services Rendered: 


Economic . btcxsieieassesaeeeende. Se 
ee tk ada Koad alee eae mee 45 
Personal adjustment. chan euetascunk oe 
Personal social . Ee eT Te 
Physical. . Pekhothacememmmensmaicns: ae 
Physical environment . baa anadenee 51 
Recreation. . Sadi Mick wbtinnedeeeias 45 


Of a total of 1,573 services rendered, the 
economic services comprise about a fifth. 

Our present approach and emphasis is 
toward a thorough understanding of the 
individual needs and problems of the family, 
considering relief only in relation to the rdle 
it plays in the total situation. Routine pro- 
cedures of investigation have been dropped; 
our present investigations are determined 
entirely by the individual needs presented. 
We are striving toward more nearly ade- 





quate relief plans for our families, particu- 
larly when the need of such security is 
essential in order to assist the family to 
work out its other difficulties. Cash allow- 
ances instead of grocery orders are given in 
more instances. Most of the employable 
men have earned their budgets by working 
on made work projects and are paid in cash. 
The developments in several cases have 
illustrated the advantages of a more secure 
and adaptable relief plan. 

The results of intensive case work in 
terms of individual cases during the past 
seven months are most gratifying. We have 
assisted several of the wage earners who 
have been unemployed for a long period to 
regain their old confidence and respect and 
to succeed in obtaining new jobs. The ten- 
sion of domestic situations has been relieved ; 
children presenting behavior problems have 
been helped; health difficulties have tended 
to clear up following necessary health edu- 
cation and interpretation. 


THE experience of handling public funds 
has been full of interest and challenge and 
has resulted in some distinct new trends in 
our thinking and techniques: 

(1) There is a clearer recognition on the 
part of the worker of a need for adequate 
relief and a more direct facing of the need. 
Prior to 1930 there was a tendency to ignore 
relief in our desire to emphasize other serv- 
ices. We have learned the importance of 
giving a family a certain amount of economic 
security before we can start a constructive 
plan of treatment. The amount of financial 
assistance necessary must be adapted to 
individual values. Our relief plans in gen- 
eral are more consistently adequate now 
than in the years prior to 1929 and 1930. 

(2) There is a growing tendency to make 
the client a partner in his relationship with 
the worker. 

(3) We have learned certain short cut 
methods in investigation and treatment; we 
have become more conscious of our ability 
to control an interview. 

(4) The workers show a keener sense in 
the selection of cases which may benefit by 
intensive case work and in the degree of 
intensity to be adopted. 

(5) We have gained a wider appreciation 
of the interdependence of social work and 
other social factors in the environment. 
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N interesting experiment in group think- 
ing, carried on in Baltimore during the 

past summer, demonstrated how different 
points of view can be welded into a common 
philosophy through exchange of opinions, 
skilful leadership of discussion, and a sincere 
desire to arrive at a common understanding. 


Until September, 1933, the public funds for 
unemployment relief purposes in Baltimore were 
administered through the existing private agen- 
cies—the Family Welfare Association and the Sal- 
vation Army of the Community Fund, the Jewish 
Social Service Bureau of the Associated Jewish 
Charities, the St. Vincent de Paul Society and the 
Bureau of Catholic Charities. Each of these agen- 
cies continued to operate as it had in the past, with 
such adaptations of practices and procedures as it 
saw fit. There was considerable group counseling, 
and a limited degree of control of purchasing cer- 
tain relief items (such as coal and milk) but, on 
the whole, each agency followed its own individual 
policies. Efforts at joint action were concerned 
more with the economies of purchasing than with 
the adequacy or inadequacy of the actual relief 
administered, or with methods of administration. 
For the most part, the agencies were operating on 
a cash relief basis, with a general agreement that 
this was more sound in principle than giving out 
orders. An extensive work relief program inaugu- 
rated more than a year and a half ago had also 
indicated advantages of wages in cash. 

In the early summer, at the suggestion of a 
Board member on the Committee on Council of 
Social Agencies, a special committee of the private 
family agency group was appointed to study the 
standards of relief from the viewpoint of their 
maintenance of wholesome family life. This com- 
mittee was composed of a professional and board 
representative of each agency administering relief; 
a representative of the Committee on Council of 
Social Agencies; the State Relief Administrator ; 
the City Auditor, representing both the city and 
the Citizens’ Emergency Relief Committee; the 
Director of the Emergency Work Bureau, and a 
representative of the People’s Unemployment 
League. As soon as the Baltimore Emergency 
Relief Commission was formed, representatives of 
that agency participated also. The Director of the 
Department of Health, nutritional experts, home 
economists, a representative of the community 
recreational groups, and business men, were drawn 
on at different periods for specialized advice on 
matters of health, real estate, clothing, credit firms, 
insurance, and so on. The group met every week 
at luncheon in the library of the Family Welfare 
Association. The atmosphere was informal, the 
attendance regular, the consideration of the prob- 
lem thoughtful and open-minded. 

The president of the board of one of the family 
agencies served as chairman. It was his sugges- 
tion that the approach to the study of the subject 
be a philosophical one and this brought out many 
differences in thinking on the part of the commit- 
tee membership. The varied backgrounds, differ- 
ent philosophies, and variety of practices resulted 
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Community Planning of Relief Standards 
Gertrude A. Glick 


in thought-provoking discussion. Special sub- 
committees functioned and submitted reports to the 
general committee. 

Then came an official request from the Baltimore 
Emergency Relief Commission for a recommenda- 
tion as to the standard of relief for the newly 
formed public agency. In the formulation of this 
report, the accomplishment of the group was evi- 
denced: a set of principles was evolved with a 
basic philosophy acceptable to all. Certain com- 
promises from the ideal were necessary at the time, 
and were so recognized. The report as prepared 
by the chairman was submitted to the Commission, 
accompanied by charts on which were tabulated by 
the home economists the costs of the budgetary 
requirements of families of different size to meet 
the standards recommended. The report was 
adopted by the Commission, and became the basis 
for the administration of relief in the eleven dis- 
tricts of the public agency. Since the report is 
considered of significance, from both a philosophi- 
ay practical viewpoint, it is being submitted 
in full. 


The Committee on Standards of the Balti- 
more Council of Social Agencies herewith 
reports to the Baltimore Emergency Relief 
Commission its recommendations of those 
standards of relief which, under the present 
circumstances and conditions, ought to be 
made effective. The report has been duly 
submitted to the Steering Committee of the 


Council of Social Agencies of Baltimore, and 


by it approved. 

The Committee has met weekly for four 
months. The report is the result of the 
deliberations of a group comprised of board 
members of family agencies, members of 
their professional staffs, and representatives 
of the City and State. The Council of Social 
Agencies originally directed their inquiry to 
an answer to the question “ whether relief, 
administered during the depression, secured 
to the families a wholesome family life.” 
The request from your Commission turned 
the deliberations of the Committee from the 
preparation of an abstract definition of 
wholesome family life to the highly practical 
search for a formula for operating a public 
agency, at the inception of its job; and the 
Committee has aimed to suggest a measuring 
rod, not only for the adequate care of thou- 
sands of dependents, but also for their 
preparation again to maintain themselves as 
independent family units. 

Adequacy of relief has been defined as the 
maintenance of wholesome, normal life, in- 
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cluding health and morale, for families and 
unattached individuals. The essentials of 
adequate and proper food, decent and 
assured shelter, necessary clothing, and the 
accompanying smaller items in a minimum 
budget, will be outlined specifically in this 
report. These essentials of relief, however, 
must be accompanied by “ opportunities and 
services provided to sustain the cultural and 
social bonds which are necessary to individ- 
uals and to stable family life. Health, recre- 
ational, and educational services are neces- 
sary to make relief itself effective and must 
not be sacrificed in community programs in 
the effort to find means for the relief bud- 
get. . . . The inevitable human and eco- 
nomic costs in illness and individual and 
family demoralization and disintegration will 
be avoided through provision of such ade- 
quacy. To provide other than adequate 
relief is a short-sighted and tragic, false 
economy.” ! 

For clarity only, the imperative is fre- 
quently used below: The members of the 
Commission will be kind enough to under- 
stand that as to each detail it is the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, and is so 
submitted. 

Method: Relief should, to as great a de- 
gree as possible, be given in the form of 
cash, in order to provide some choice of 
selection according to individual preference 
and traditional habits. It should be kept in 
mind that most of these families have been 
capable of managing their own affairs in the 
past, and this ability has not decreased be- 
cause of their dependency. Taking away 
such privilege emphasizes their feeling of 
failure. 

Food: The United States Children’s Bu- 
reau, of the Department of Labor, advises 
that “in all relief, the food budget should 
provide a diet adequate to maintain health 
and growth over an indefinite period of 
time, and should allow an ample margin of 
safety in all nutritive essentials.” This ade- 
quate diet at minimum cost has been ap- 
proved by local nutritional experts. This 
standard provides a limited choice of foods, 
and can be made applicable to all groups in 
the community. It provides for one quart 


*Report of the Chicago Conference on Relief 
Standards of the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, published in the Social Service Review, 
December, 1932, page 607. 
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of milk daily for children up to twelve years 
of age, and one pint for each person over 
twelve. The Committee recommends that 
the worker ascertain the quantity which a 
family will actually consume, and order that 
quantity delivered in kind; that so long as 
wholesale discount may be procured from 
milk distributors, the Commission contract 
and pay for the deliveries to all families 
under relief; the difference between the cost 
of the milk allowance in the standard budget 
and the cost of the amount actually delivered 
should be added to the food cash allowance, 
so that the required nutritional elements may 
be made available in substitution for the 
milk. 

The Commission ought to arrange a pro- 
gram to educate all families receiving relief 
in the essentials of a balanced diet, and in 
the methods of economical purchasing and 
preparation. The educational program 
would be limited, but through pamphlets and 
oral instruction of workers, the importance 
in diet of kind, cost and cooking [of food] 
might be emphasized. Balanced menus 
should be suggested, varied to meet racial 
preferences. 

It is recommended that once a month 
prices be checked by a home economist and 
that, if the variable is 5 per cent or more, the 
allowance be pro rata adjusted. 

It is essential that special diets be pro- 
vided where conditions of health.indicate the 
need of extra or special foods, particularly 
so, if recommended by physicians. 

Shelter: Wholesome living quarters, com- 
patible with the prior standard of each 
family, ought to be supplied; and the family 
ought to be assured that degree of perma- 
nence consonant with security. Landlords 
will be fairly treated, if rent be paid in 
accordance with the following schedule: 

The Committee recommends that rent be 
paid to landlords of all families dependent 
upon relief, and that such rent be calculated 
upon the following weekly basis, where the 
family occupies the entire house; the period 
for which each payment is made should be 
adjusted in accordance with the best account- 
ing methods :* 

* There was delay in inaugurating the rent policy, 
and it is just being put into effect after careful 
reconsideration by a special committee, since it 


will mean a lowering of the rentals paid during the 
past year. 
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For each week: 

1/52 of the annual taxes for the year 1933 on 
said property, payable in cash. 

1/52 of the annual taxes for the year 1933 on 
said property, payable in script, usable only 
for the payment of taxes on said property. 

1/52 of the annual water rent for the year 1933 
on said property, payable in script, usable 
only for the payment of water rent on said 
property. 

If shelter is provided in apartments, rent 
must be adjusted to make due allowance for 
additional facilities provided, such as heat, 
light, and so on. 

Fuel and Light: Provision for fuel and 
light should be made. If a decent standard 
of living is to be maintained, fuel for heat- 
ing, gas for cooking, and electricity for light 
must be assured. 

It is advisable that gas and light bills be 
paid currently, if such arrangements can be 
made with the Gas Company. In some 
families, where there is good management 
and planning, it is suggested that the families 
be permitted to pay their own bills and that 
budget allowance for gas and electricity be 
made on a cash basis, determined by the 
number of rooms and the size of the family 
group. 

Arrangements ought to be consummated 
with the Gas and Electric Company so that 
the Commission be permitted to pay bills 
currently, from September Ist; payment of 
prior obligations of the client ought to be 
postponed, to be made when the client is 
re-employed and independent. 

Fuel can be ordered for families in order 
to take advantage of large quantity purchas- 
ing. Semi-bituminous coal can be utilized 
in most instances, and should be provided in 
sufficient quantities to insure the heating of 
the living quarters of the family. It is sug- 
gested that the business be distributed to 
various coal dealers who meet the price 
conditions, determined by an expert coal 
committee. 

Clothing: Three factors should be kept in 
mind in the consideration of clothing— 
warmth, durability, and presentability. To 
give people opportunity for selection of the 
particular garments they are to wear con- 
tributes to their feeling of adequacy. To 
foster such a feeling is desirable. 

Due to the lower cost of purchasing large 
quantities of clothing articles, it is recom- 
mended that a Central Clothing Bureau be 
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used. Clients will be given orders on this 
Bureau for their clothing needs. If the re- 
quired articles are not in stock, a purchase 
order, fixing a price limit, will be given the 
client, directing him where to have the order 
filled. It is recognized that a Central Cloth- 
ing Bureau does not give the client oppor- 
tunity for individual selection, and that it 
diminishes the amount of trade at retail 
stores. 

A Business Committee should be ap- 
pointed to act in an advisory capacity to the 
Central Clothing Bureau. 

Household Expenses: To maintain a 
household requires certain items of cleaning 
equipment and current replacements. There 
should be separate provision for these items 
in the family budget, for otherwise these 
necessary expenses will be taken out of the 
food allowances, which have been calculated 
on a minimum basis. This household allow- 
ance should be varied in accordance with the 
size of the family. Lowering these allow- 
ances still further will mean definite nutri- 
tional deprivation. 

Personal Expenses: Personal expenses, 
such as health and minor medical supplies, 
haircuts, shoe repairs, incidental school sup- 
plies, newspapers, and carfares, should be 
recognized. Estimates for the provision of 
these items on a minimum basis have been 
made. If we plan to maintain self-respect 
in individuals, and potentialities for the re- 
sumption of independence, these items must 
be allowed. Omission of them will be a 
definite handicap. 

Newspapers may be provided in those 
cases where it is known that they will be 
read and are otherwise not available. Carfare 
should be supplied as needed. 

Recreation: Opportunities for recreation 
are essential. If morale is to be maintained, 
this factor cannot be overlooked. Neighbor- 
hood recreational facilities should be used. 
If there are no such facilities, the worker, 
with the approval of her supervisor, ought 
to be permitted to provide in the budget for 
recreation. The supervisor ought to report 
to the Central Office this lack in any neigh- 
borhood; the co-operation of interested 
groups ought to be secured to develop such 
facilities. 

Insurance: The Commission ought not as 
a rule to pay the premiums on life insurance 
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policies. The community should assure 
decent burials, if deaths occur while the 
families are under the care of the Commis- 
sion. Expert advice ought to be made 
available, so that individual insurance prob- 
lems may be adjusted on the most advan- 
tageous basis. Families ought to be re- 
quired to utilize all cash values in self-sup- 
port before securing relief from the public 
agency. 

Through the Insurance Adjustment Bu- 
reau in New York City, expert advice on 
insurance matters is available. Advantage 
should be taken of this, and explanations 
given to families. 

Medical and Dental Care: Provision for 
medical and dental care and supplies should 
be furnished. Local facilities should be 
made available to cover services denied 
under the Federal regulations. 

Furniture: The Commission should pro- 
tect families in the continued possession of 
essential furniture. Obligations of clients 
for money borrowed on the security of neces- 
sary household furniture ought to be made 
by ar allowance on a basis requiring small 
weekly instalments of interest and principal, 
so that the family, upon the resumption of 
employment, might liquidate the obligation, 
and in the meantime continue possession at 
the smallest possible charge upon the public 
funds. Similar arrangements should be 
made with respect to obligations for the pay- 
ment of instalments on conditional purchases 
of essential furniture. 

With the aim to make this report practi- 
cal, and in the nature of a general guide, the 
Committee takes the liberty to supply the 
following and general recommendations : 

Automobiles: If the automobile is used 
in productive effort, so that it earns operat- 
ing cost, the client should be permitted to 
retain it; otherwise the worker should en- 
deavor to secure the promise not to use it 
and, where necessary, the surrender of the 
registration card and tags. 

The Obligation of Relatives: Children 
who are employed could be urged to con- 
tribute to the family a reasonable proportion 
of their earnings. They ought to be per- 
mitted to keep for themselves enough for 
personal expenditures and clothing. The 
children will be helpful, independent, self- 
supporting. 

Every effort ought to be made to procure 
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the fullest contribution from independent 
resources. 

Legal Residence: Responsibility ought to 
be assumed, even though a family has not 
acquired a legal residence, if previous resi- 
dence or family tie indicates that it is to the 
best interest of the family to remain in Balti- 
more; otherwise, the family should be re- 
turned to the place of legal residence. De- 
cisions should be on an individual basis. 
The decision should, in part, be based upon 
an evaluation of local opportunities, and the 
extent to which roots may have been estab- 
lished. A committee of volunteers, selected 
from the membership of the various Boards 
of Directors of private agencies administer- 
ing to families, ought to be formed to con- 
sider such cases as those of legal residence, 
and those involving other problems in the 
determination of which the advice of lay- 
men might be of value; and the co-operation 
of such a committee, meeting frequently, and 
varied from time to time as to personnel, 
might be depended upon to interpret the 
work of the Commission and its difficulties 
to the community. 

General Eligibility: Families ought not to 
be required to utilize their credit against 
future earnings as a condition precedent to 
the granting of relief. 

A family whose independent resources 
have been exhausted, and whose income is 
inadequate to supply its members with its 
essential needs, as herein defined, should be 
deemed eligible for assistance. It has been 
suggested that “ relief” under the Federal 
Rule may not be given to subsidize wages 
earned by a family head, if employed full 
time. The Federal Rule, if promulgated, is 
to protect labor, not to prohibit relief. It is 
founded upon the principle that wages for 
full time effort must be adequate within the 
minimum limits fixed in the regulations in 
the National Recovery Act. The case 
workers of the Commission ought, therefore, 
to be directed to discourage acceptance and 
to encourage the termination of employment 
at a wage lower than the minimum limits 
fixed by the National Recovery Act, and, 
thereupon, to give full relief. 

In normal times, families average approxi- 
mately 1.7 wage earners. The full time 
¢darnings of a family head are often inade- 
quate for its support. These must be sup- 
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plemented by additional earnings of another 
worker in the family. If such additional 
wage earner be unemployed, the relief neces- 
sary to meet budget inadequacies, due to 
such unemployment, should be granted by 
the Commission. 

In the application of the above outlined 
budget,® flexibility should be exercised. It 
should be kept in mind that provision is 
made for minimum needs only; that in 
adapting the budget to individual families, 


* As stated before, this report was accompanied 
by charts showing budgetary requirements of fami- 
lies of various sizes. 


the factors which may serve as guides are 
the previous standards of the family, their 
general health condition, and their ability to 
manage. The sound economy of the entire 
program and the efficient expenditure of the 
public funds will, in large measure, depend 
upon the employment of an adequately 
staffed, interested, and trained personnel. 

The Committee most respectfully urges 
that, when time affords, the attention of the 
Commission be directed to an effort for the 
establishment in Baltimore of facilities for 
the efficient training of professional social 
workers. 


Forty Foster Homes Look At Adoption 
Lee M. Brooks! 


OW does the foster home regard its 
experience with adoption? An attempt 

is here made to give a glimpse into the opin- 
ions and attitudes of forty sets of parents 
who had taken into their homes one or more 
children under five years of age at the time 
of adoption. The study was started in 1932 
and is still in progress. It has required the 
participation of literate parents willing to 
spend at least half an hour’s time and capable 
of some self-analysis. Thus, while it is not 
a cross-section of adoptive experience, it 
does represent the opinions and sentiments 
of forty foster homes. Those whose intelli- 
gence and desire to co-operate were not 
immediately evident were automatically 
eliminated. The total project, of which this 
study is but a slight beginning, has as its 
ultimate aim the assembling of knowledge 
which may give prospective foster parents a 
little more confidence as well as some pos- 
sible answers to questions that inevitably 
arise. Out of results scientifically derived 
it is to be hoped that something helpful will 
develop toward making adjustments easier 
and more natural to both parent and child. 
Twenty-nine of the participating families 
reside in the south and southwest, eleven in 
the north. The occupational distribution 
reveals eight in farming, ten in the profes- 
sions, eighteen in business and industry, and 
four in miscellaneous pursuits. If these 


1 Assisted by Miss Jacqueline Johnson, who 
wrote her Master of Arts thesis in this field for 
the University of North Carolina, 1933. 
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homes are reduced to a single mosaic, some- 
thing like this appears: 

The foster parents are now in their forties. 

They were in their early thirties when adoption 
was planned or effected. 

They had contemplated adopting a child for three 
and one-quarter years before doing so. 

The child lived in the home for nine months 
before adoption papers were filed. 

He was two years old when legally adopted. 

He is now ten years old. 

He is six-tenths boy and four-tenths girl! 


The last detail of the picture may come as 
a surprise to many who have accepted un- 
critically the belief that girls outnumber 
boys. Into these forty homes, twenty-eight 
boys and nineteen girls have been adopted. 
It may still be true, however, that in a na- 
tional survey of ten thousand adopted chil- 
dren more girls than boys would be found. 
No such study has yet been made so far as 


we know. Here, as in other sociological 


matters, it is dangerous to generalize from 
insufficient data. In other words, it has not 
been demonstrated statistically that twice as 
many girls as boys have been placed, or that 
girls with golden hair and blue eyes are 
sought by the average prospective father. 
Neither this study of forty homes’ nor the 
impressions and records issuing from any 
one institution, even a large one, are reliable 
as representing the adoption situation for 
the country as a whole. We do suggest, 
however, that our results, coming from four- 
score interested parents, stand as somewhat 
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more inductive than has been true of several 
of the popular articles on the subject. 


“ 9 


In twelve of the forty homes, “own 
children had been born but in three the 


“ce ’ 


own” children had died. In two homes 
“own” children were born subsequent to 
the coming of adopted children. 

Some of the aspects of the foster parent 
and child relationship studied are revealed 
in the questions and comments immediately 
following. In the schedule, from two to five 
variously phrased remarks were arranged in 
such a way, for each of the several aspects 
of the problem, as to check the answers for 
consistency. 

(1) Can the flow of affection between 
foster parent and child compare favorably 
with that which exists in the case of “ own” 
children? * 

This is truly an unmeasurable, senti- 
mental matter, highly subjective. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that 38 answers (1 
doubtful, 1 omitted) indicated neither type 


* The questions were phrased as statements in the 
schedule sent to the parents, and the instructions 
were to check each statement as “ absolutely true,” 
“partly true,” “doubtful,” “partly false,” or 
“ absolutely false.” 

To get the full answer to this question (1), for 
instance, the parents were asked to give their 
opinion as to the truth of each of the five follow- 
ing statements : 

(1) I agree with this foster father in his atti- 
tude as revealed by the following: “ Frequently 
someone says to me as he observes my fondness 
for little adopted Jack,—‘ George, you seem to 
think as much of that boy as if he were your own.’ 
I don’t believe I could think any more of a child if 
he were my own flesh and blood.” 

(2) This “own” father is understandable when 
he says: “If the maternity hospital where my 
little three-year-old Betty was born were to in- 
form me now that she is not my own but that she 
and another baby were accidentally exchanged just 
after their births, a mistake now verifiable,—I 
would simply say: ‘ Never mind, we'll keep Betty; 
she is too dear to us now to surrender her for one 
we don’t know, even though that one is biologically 
ours.” 

(31) A foster parent cannot expect from an 
adopted child the same kind and amount of affec- 
tion that would come from his “ own.” 

(32) It is impossible for foster parents to love 
an adopted child as much or as tenderly as they 
would love one of their “own.” 

(33) Some persons who never have been physio- 
logically responsible for the birth of a child seem 
to have more affection and wisdom toward children 
than many “own” parents. 

If parents’ answers to any set of questions were 
inconsistent, they were given a grade of zero for 
consistency for that set of questions. The con- 
sistency of the returns ranged from 79 to 93 per 
cent. 


of parent as knowing fully enough the 
other’s feelings and experience, hence it 
would be better not to attempt comparisons. 
Nevertheless, more than three-fourths of 
the participants disclosed clearly, often en- 
thusiastically even where “own” children 
had been born, that they believed the affec- 
tion in the foster type of family was not in 
the least inferior to that of the more usual 
type where children are born to the parents. 
As for the suggestion that some persons who 
never have been physiologically responsible 
for the birth of a child seem to have more 
affection and wisdom toward children than 
many “own” parents, 38 replied, “ True!” 
and 2 indicated doubt. (Raw data already 
in hand from adopted children, but not yet 
assembled, indicates a similar habit basis for 
affection and a high degree of devotion to 
foster parents. ) 

(2) What part does instinct play in child 
care and affection? 

It is no wonder that the confusion arising 
from the battle of the instincts should be re- 
flected in the lay mind. These parents here 
do not show the same consistency from state- 
ment to statement as exists elsewhere in the 
study. They believe 37 to 1 (2 omitted) 
that efficient parenthood is not a matter of 
instinct or of ready-made attitudes and abili- 
ties but an acquirement that comes through 
hard study and patient work, yet most of 
them feel that “the woman who gives birth 
to a child is sure to have affection for her 
offspring, that the maternal instinct insures 
affection.” Needless to say this view is re- 
jected by most psychologists today. Our 
parents wobble commendably when faced 
with the statement that “ man’s affection for 
children is less than woman’s,” though they 
lean toward the truth of this assertion. (In 
practically all of the schedules both father 
and mother worked together in supplying 
answers. ) 

(3) To what extent is the foster parent 
aware, as the years pass, that the adopted 
child is not his own? 

The two statements covering this point, 
one put positively and the other negatively, 
balance almost perfectly in their score with 
35 homes having become so accustomed to 
thinking of their foster children as their 
own that they have practically forgotten the 
earlier circumstances of the child. 
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(4) Is it wise to tell a child that he is 
adopted and, if so, when? 

No question looms larger than this. The 
answer came 38 in the affirmative with 2 in 
doubt. That the child should know the 
facts before the age of ten is believed by 36, 
leaving 3 in doubt, and 1 opposed to the 
idea. 

(5) Should all possible details of the 
adopted child’s history be known by the 
foster parents? 

Here there was a large majority in agree- 
ment, 38 to 2, that it may be better at times 
to be able to say honestly in answer to un- 
important details about the child—whether 
to himself later or to an inquiring neigh- 
bor—‘ I don’t know ”’; that from the child’s 
standpoint it is possible to investigate too 
deeply into his background’ The implica- 
tion here is that any searching which ex- 
ceeds the bounds of good sense and dips 
into the trivial or morbid may lead to em- 
barrassment and distress on the one hand 
or to falsehood on the other. 

(6) Should the so-called illegitimacy of a 
child be considered a barrier to adoption by 
prospective parents? 

“No,” replied 37. They seem to agree 
with Professor Popenoe, a prominent eugen- 
ist, that the ancestry of so-called illegitimate 
children is likely to be better than that of 
legitimate children thrown on the market 
for adoption. One parent added this re- 
mark: “To reasoning, intelligent people 
who do not let their emotions govern them, 
I do not think illegitimacy would be a bar.” 
(Further discussion of heredity and en- 
vironment will be found toward the end of 
this article.) 

(7) Is it good to adopt a child as a sort 
of insurance against loneliness and old age, 
or for later work about the house or farm? 

It is impossible to weigh the motives be- 
hind the responses to the statement that 
“the adoption of a child is one good way for 
the childless person to insure against the 
insecurity of old age.” It was checked by 
14 as “absolutely true,” by 11 as “ partly 
true,” by 9 as “ doubtful,” with 4 marking 
it “absolutely false” (2 omitted). An 
almost exactly similar apportioning of votes 
attached to the viewpoint that “an unmar- 
ried woman approaching middle life is justi- 
fied in adopting a child in order that she 
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may receive affectionate response lacking in 
her earlier life.” Is it to be interpreted that, 
consciously or unconsciously, the welfare of 
the child is of secondary importance in the 
minds of these parents? Or is it taken for 
granted by them that the child comes first 
and that the response and security develop 
as uncalculated tributaries? This latter 
must be the case in the light of the study as 
a whole. At any rate, only 3 voted “ partly 
true’ in favor of the farmer adopting a child 
or two “ primarily to fill the need for more 
help in the fields than can be supplied by his 
‘own’ family.” 

(8) Are foster parents likely to be more 
mature and studious than “own” parents? 

It must be admitted that foster parents 
deliberately assume the duties and _privi- 
leges of parenthood, that as a general rule 
they are older and more mature than “ own ” 
parents. It is something more than invidi- 
ous conceit when 38 affirm their belief that 
the adoptive parent is likely to spend much 
time before and after adoption in studying 
the best theory and practice as published by 
specialists on the child. Though 11 are in 
doubt and 4 are in disagreement, 25 believe 
that, if foster parents are more mature and 
have studied the matter thoughtfully, they 
are likely to make better parents than 
“own” parents who have children early in 
life. On the other hand, 32 look upon foster 
parents as relatively older and consequently 
less flexible, more “set in their ways ” than 
younger parents. Admittedly this evalua- 
tive sort of query is dangerous, and perhaps 
fruitless, unless it compels thought rather 
than emotional reactions in the reader. 

(9) Is there a tendency to put too much 


‘emphasis upon the immediate parentage of a 


child and to undervalue the importance of 
earlier ancestry? 

Not many of the co-operators in this study 
could be expected to have familiarity with 
such a developing science as biology. For 
this reason a rather long statement, embrac- 
ing a few of the major points generally 
agreed upon by modern biologists, was 
offered for their consideration. It read as 
follows: 

It is held by many biologists that the child’s own 
parents contribute only a portion to the physical 
and mental constitution of the offspring; that 
parents are a by-pool in the long stream of 


heredity; that preceding generations play a very 
large part. If this be true, the magnified emphasis 
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which many people put upon the immediate 
parentage of a child seems to be unwarranted. 

Assent to this viewpoint came from 32, 
with 3 in doubt, 2 thinking it partly false, 
and 3 not answering at all. 

(10) Which seems the greater risk, the 
uncertain heredity of the child or the uncer- 
tainty that the prospective foster parents are 
desirable? 

All 40 participants agree that in the 
process of adoption the risk is serious for the 
child, that he may be misplaced in a home 
where emotionally unstable adults can in- 
flict irreparable damage upon mental and 
physical foundations that hereditarily were 
secure. Likewise 35 of them (5 omitted) 
do not want to agree with the utterance of 
the famous Galton in 1883 when he said: 
“The marks left on the memory of a child 
by the instructions of a foster parent are 
soon sponged clean away.” 

(11) What about the attitude of the com- 
munity, of intimate friends and relatives, 
toward adoptive homes? 

As for the community, its inquisitiveness 
is usually superficial rather than malicious 
in its nature. The manner in which the 
foster child is accepted is dependent very 
largely upon the reputation of the adopting 
household. Only 3 families expressed them- 
selves to the contrary. Not more than one 
in ten of the intimate friends and relatives 
disapproved of the adoption according to 32 
homes, leaving 3 that met objections, and 5 
families not answering this point. Thirty- 
nine homes testified that the adopted child 
will not suffer from the taunts of playmates 
if he is secure in the affection of his foster 
parents and if they have tactfully and hon- 
estly unfolded his history to him. 


IN the foregoing material only a few of the 
fears and risks in adoption have been 
touched upon. Many a prospective foster 
parent would save himself anxiety if he 
realized the importance of certain factors 
and the relative unimportance of others. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that the 
most serious risk is the child’s. Parents are 
the problem. What sort of motives and 
what sort of judgment, temperament, mental 
health, physical health, and philosophy of 
life do the parents possess? Satisfactory 
answers to such questions are imperative. 

Too many people worry overmuch about 


the lineage of the child. Unwise would be 
anyone who discounted the great importance 
of heredity. What sort of nervous and 
physical ancestry does the baby have? No 
more vital inquiry can be made than this. 
Yet a little knowledge of biology and hered- 
ity is exceedingly perilous in that it blocks 
the pathway of many a plan to adopt a 
promising child. More parents need to be 
familiar with such viewpoints as that held 
by Dr. H. S. Jennings, one of our greatest 
biologists, when he emphasizes his convic- 
tion that whatever the environment brings 
out is hereditary, that when heredity is 
stressed as all-powerful and environment as 
almost powerless, a vicious fallacy is set up 
unsupported by the results of investigation. 
In other words, the child holds possibilities 
within himself which the parental influence 
and general environment can either develop 
or crush, 

People often come to agencies torn be- 
tween the desire to adopt and the fear of 
doing so. How will the child turn out? 
Isn’t he in danger of inheriting bad traits 
from his parents and coming to a bad end in 
spite of all we can do? Probably no greater 
chance is taken in adopting a child than in 
propagating one’s own. A family with a 
clean heredity for generations may, without 
warning, produce a Mongolian defective or 
a ne’er-do-well who happens to have shuf- 
fled into his make-up a deal of the undesir- 
able qualities of his ancestors. Does an 
expectant mother, however eugenic her in- 
terests and background may be, know that 
her child will be normal? She can only 
hope. On the other hand, the normality of a 
three-months-old baby waiting for adoption 
can be ascertained up to a certain point at 
least. Just what his intelligence quotient 
will be cannot be determined, of course. 
But the agency candidate for adoption has 
escaped the grosser feeblemindedness that so 
often comes from child-birth injuries, since 
a child several months old would already 
have revealed the crudities of such an exist- 
ing deficiency. In brief, a prospective foster 
home has little to fear in selecting a child a 
few months old from a well-run institution 
where reasonable inquiry into the heredity 
has been made with satisfactory results. 
Consider the interesting fact that the foster 
parent does not appear on the scene until 
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someone else has run the early, major 
hazards of child-bearing! He can choose, 
he does not have to take what comes along. 

In conclusion, there is no apparent reason 
why the children in these forty homes should 
not develop happily. They did not come 


unwanted or accidentally, they were chosen. 
This last thought suggests what will be for 
them, as the years pass, a pleasant medita- 
tion, something making for individual and 
social security: “‘ My family really wanted 
me.” 


An Experiment in Foster Home Convalescent Care 
Elizabeth Heikes and Madeleine Maris 


ROBLEMS arising in the convalescent 
care of cardiac children from St. Chris- 
topher’s Hospital for Children, Philadelphia, 
led to the undertaking of a joint study by 
the Hospital Social Service Department and 
the Children’s Bureau of the placement of 
such patients in foster homes. 

The study was conducted according to a 
plan worked out by the late Dr. H. H. Jenks 
while he was chief of the Medical and 
Cardiac Service of St. Christopher’s Hos- 
pital. The extremely limited number of 
institutions where such children might have 
rest in bed under appropriate supervision, 
with long waiting lists and the consequent 
delays, and a growing conviction that certain 
types of children did not adjust to institu- 
tional convalescent care and therefore did 
not receive the maximum benefit from it 
were kept constantly in mind in carrying out 
the study, with results which seem suffi- 
ciently marked to be worth recording. 

In October, 1930, three children were 
selected from the patients in the wards of 
clinics of St. Christopher’s Hospital as 
specifically needing, from a medical stand- 
point, the type of care with which the study 
was concerned. After careful consideration 
by the Social Service Department of the 
social background of each child and the social 
problems as inter-related with the medical, 
a conference was held with the Children’s 
Bureau and a working plan mapped out. 

The Children’s Bureau assumed responsi- 
bility for the selection of a foster home and 
preparation for the child’s admission, his 
attendance at clinics, seeing that the foster 
mother carried out the physicians’ recom- 
mendations, and keeping the Hospital Social 
Service Department informed of the child’s 
orientation in the foster home. The Hos- 
pital Social Service Department acted as 
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intermediary between the Bureau and the 
Hospital, interviewing physicians, making 
necessary reports to the Bureau, and keep- 
ing the physicians informed as to the child’s 
adjustment in the foster home. 


Elsie M 


Medical History: Elsie had been subject to 
recurrent attacks of chorea. Twice she had been 
a patient in the medical ward of St. Christopher’s 
Hospital for periods of two and three months, upon 
discharge sent to convalescent homes and finally 
returned to her own home, only to have the choreic 
symptoms reappear. She was completing her third 
term of hospitalization when her transfer to a 
foster home was decided upon. 

After Elsie’s placement in the foster home her 
improvement was marked. The amount of heart 
damage was surprisingly slight, in view of the re- 
peated attacks of chorea, and it was not considered 
necessary to restrict her exercise on this account. 
Careful supervision was, however, needed to guard 
against undue excitement, fatigue, or emotional 
strain, which might be conducive to the return 
of the chorea. Notwithstanding such care, Elsie 
had two recurrences during the foster-home place- 
ment. One necessitated hospital admission for 
seventeen days and the other, following an acute 
cold, subsided after a period of bed care in the 
foster home. Since her return to her own home, 
she continues to attend cardiac clinic, is going to 
school full time, and her present condition is very 
satisfactory. 

Social History: Elsie has been known to the 
Children’s Bureau during the greater part of her 
life. She was in foster-home care from the age of 
ten months to seven years. She was then dis- 
charged to her mother and cared for in her own 
home. During this early placement by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in a foster home Elsie developed 
normally. She was inclined to be overweight and 
was a noisy, boisterous child, difficult to control. 
Mentally, Elsie tested about lower average at the 
age of five, but she was so careless in her habits, 
so lacking in discrimination, and so easily dis- 
tracted that it did not seem probable that ‘she would 
hold to this level of development as she grew older. 

When Elsie was seven her maternal great-uncle 
and her mother became so insistent upon her re- 
turn to her own home that the Children’s Bureau 
consented to the move, although with misgivings 
as to its wisdom. The relatives gave as their 
reason for demanding the child’s return the fact 
that a number of years before a young girl in their 
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family had been placed in a foster home with 
rather disastrous consequences. The Bureau’s only 
contact with Elsie and her family during the first 
few months after she went home was in making 
and carrying out a plan for dental work by the 
Children’s Bureau dentist. 

Seven months after Elsie went home she was 
reported to be in the hospital with chorea. This 
was her first attack. A closer tie-up was then 
made between the Bureau and the family and from 
this time on visits were made to the home to keep 
in touch with the situation. Life in the home was 
found to be pretty strenuous and highly stimulating 
physically to an excitable child like Elsie. Mrs. M 
was a rough, noisy, insensitive person, and the 
family’s treatment of Elsie was far from wise. As 
Mrs. M was employed during the day, relatives in 
the neighborhood cared for Elsie part of the time. 

On the advice of the hospital, the family accepted 
the services of the Children’s Bureau in securing 
institutional convalescent care for Elsie but they 
always rejected suggestions for her foster-home 


placement. 

It was interesting to see the change in attitude 
toward foster-home care on the part of Elsie’s 
family when the plan was presented by the hospital 
as a health measure in 1930: what had previously 
been a socially objectionable plan became quite 
acceptable to them, and they were entirely 
co-operative. 

The choice of a foster home for Elsie at 
this time was limited by the necessity for 
her to report to the hospital frequently. The 
home selected was one of simple standards 
in an unpretentious neighborhood, some- 
thing like the neighborhood of Elsie’s own 
home. The T’s, her foster parents, were a 
couple past middle age, quiet and home-lov- 
ing. There were no children in the home, 
but Mrs. T had had other foster children 
from the Children’s Bureau and had given 
them good physical care. She took her re- 
sponsibility for Elsie’s care seriously, ar- 
ranged the most cheerful bedroom in the 
house for her, and assumed the added task 
of taking the child to the clinic. At first 
Elsie was a bed patient, so it was arranged 
for a visiting nurse to call to take her tem- 
perature and pulse and the nurse continued 
her visits for the duration of Elsie’s stay in 
the home. An occupational therapist also 
called several times to help Mrs. T get her 
started in interesting things to do. A de- 
cided change was soon noticeable in Elsie’s 
behavior. She became quieter, lost her need 
for the rather challenging air she had 
assumed in her own home, and altogether 
seemed to feel much more secure. 

As Elsie’s physical condition improved, 
her need of schooling became a pressing 
problem. Although eleven years old, she 


had not completed second-grade work, as 
she had not had one full year in school. 
Through St. Christopher’s Hospital, a tutor 
was secured who gave Elsie special school 
work at home from February to May, 1931. 
During the school year of 1931-32, Elsie 
was in a special class in public school doing 
third and fourth-grade work. Psychological 
examinations at this time showed her to be 
definitely retarded intellectually. 

Elsie continued to show the effect of the 
quieting and restraining influence of the 
foster home, allying herself more and more 
with the foster mother’s interests. There 
began to be some question as to whether 
Elsie was living too sheltered a life, as her 
foster mother was inclined to protect her 
from much contact with the “ rough” chil- 
dren of her own age, and she showed a 
marked resistance to the normal interest in 
sex of an adolescent girl. Elsie’s own 
mother became somewhat dissatisfied as 
Elsie identified more and more with the 
foster mother, and began asking to have the 
child at home again. 

At this point, the home situation became 
somewhat changed by the addition to the 
household of a friend of Mrs. M’s, a fairly 
stable, reliable person who agreed to assume 
responsibility for the child’s care. Rather 
than intensify the child’s conflict in regard 
to her own family, it was decided to try out 
the home placement again, this time under 
visiting nurse supervision and with frequent 
check-up in the hospital clinic. 

Besides her physical gains during the 21 
months’ placement, Elsie has made some 
real social gains during her period of con- 
valescent care. She has not acquired as 
much sense of responsibility for her own 
care as a brighter child might have done, but 
she has gained in personal standards, and 
also gives evidence of a certain security 
which makes her less susceptible to disturb- 
ance or excitability from environmental 
influences. 


Beatrice S 


Medical History: At the age of four, Beatrice 
S developed a mitral regurgitation following chorea 
and has since been under care in St. Christopher’s 
heart clinic. Following hospitalization, she was 
sent in August, 1929, to a convalescent hospital for 
a term of convalescent care, and returned home 
much improved. However, her home life was not 
conducive to the continuance of the necessary care. 
Her father had deserted when she was a tiny child 
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and her mother was obliged to work. Beatrice 
and her sister attended an excellent day nursery 
but the crowded quarters at home, the uncertain 
heating of the rooms, and the working mother’s 
hastily prepared meals as well as her inability to 
supervise the child’s rest habits resulted in 
Beatrice’s re-admission to the hospital. 

When she was again ready for discharge, the 
cardiologist felt that a return to the convalescent 
hospital was not a solution of her problem, that 
this institution had done all that could be expected 
of it and that another plan must be made which 
would enable Beatrice to regain and hold her lost 
ground. The social worker at the day nursery 
agreed with us and the cardiologist that placement 
with the Children’s Bureau offered the best oppor- 
tunity for convalescent care. 

Beatrice’s physical improvement began at once 
under the excellent care she received in the foster 
home. No set-backs marred her progress. The 
periods between her clinic visits were gradually 
lengthened, and her exercise tolerance increased 
until she was permitted to have roller skating and 
ocean bathing and to go to school for the full ses- 
sion. Now she is medically ready for return to 
her home, and this plan is under consideration from 
the social standpoint. 

Social History: The home selected for Beatrice 
is one which provides a high type of physical care, 
habit training, and wholesome atmosphere. Mrs. 
B, a widow, is a trained nurse of wide experience 
who has been a Children’s Bureau foster mother 
since 1927. During this time she has had three or 
four children with her constantly, and the routine 
of the home is built around the children’s needs, 
as she has few other interests. The habit training 
she gives is quite remarkable, and the home offers 
a perfectly relaxed atmosphere. Children in her 
care enjoy an unusual freedom of expression and 
physical well-being. All have a part in the activi- 
ties of the household, and they constitute a happy 
family. Mrs. B has a seashore cottage where the 
family leads a simple life during the summer. 


Beatrice’s placement in this home was a 
happy one from the start. Since she had to 
stay in bed most of the time at first, she had 
a cheerful room on the second floor and also 
a couch in the living-room, and was carried 
up and down the stairs. Many interesting 
toys, games, and books were provided for 
her, and as soon as she was able she had a 
porch chair in a sunny spot for periods 
out-of-doors. 

It was interesting to watch this household 
adapt itself to the requirements of Beatrice’s 
care. From the beginning, Mrs. B allowed 
nothing to interfere with the child’s routine, 
was most conscientious in carrying out 
recommendations for her care and kept a 
careful chart for reports to the clinic. All 
the activities of the children were arranged 
so as not to interfere in any way with 
Beatrice’s routine, and the children them- 
selves co-operated remarkably. When the 
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family went to the seashore for the summer, 
they completely changed their accustomed 
vacation routine so that Beatrice could take 
part in the things they did. Boating, fishing, 
and crabbing took the place of the more 
strenuous activities of former years. 

Beatrice’s mother and other relatives have 
visited frequently in the foster home and, in 
spite of their desire to have Beatrice with 
them, they have been so enthusiastic over 
her progress that their chief concern has 
been that she might be allowed to stay there 
until she has made the maximum gain in 
health. Recently, when Mrs. S was told 
that Beatrice might come home soon, she 
expressed her gratification that Beatrice had 
learned in the foster home to take the re- 
sponsibility for her own health routine. 

The development of this co-operative atti- 
tude on the child’s part would seem to be the 
most important feature of the foster-home 
care in this instance. Undoubtedly the 
whole set-up of the foster home has been of 
great value in giving this child an entirely 
new feeling about herself and her illness. 
In spite of the fact that she was at first a 
bed patient and has until recently been on a 
strict régime, she has never been set apart 
as a sick child, but has all along been one 
of a group of children leading normal, active 
lives, with the emphasis all on the things 
they could do rather than on the things they 
could not do. 

As soon as she was able, Beatrice began 
playing such games as “Lotto” with the 
other children and reading with them from 
their story books. Soon she became inter- 
ested in their school work and did home 
work with them. When she was allowed to 
start school she entered second grade with 
the younger child in the home, and in a few 
weeks’ time, at the end of the school year, 
was promoted to third grade. This fall she 
was given a test which showed her ability 
to do fourth-grade work, so she has been 
placed in the fourth grade. This is normal 
school progress, since she is not quite nine 
years old. : 

After two years in foster care, plans are 
now being made for Beatrice to return to 
her own home. Besides the gain in health 
and the change from a sick to a well point 
of view for this child, convalescent care in a 
foster home has removed the handicap of 
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school retardation, so that she returns to 
her own home with the best of chances for 
continued progress. 

There have been actual changes in the 
home set-up during Beatrice’s absence. The 
family has moved from the crowded second- 
floor apartment to a comfortable little house 
in the same neighborhood. The maternal 
grandmother now lives in the home and 
assumes most of the home duties and the 
care of the children while the mother is 
working in a nearby factory. Both mother 
and grandmother have acquired valuable 
knowledge as to the care of Beatrice, during 
their frequent visits to the foster home, 
through observation of her care there and 
from the foster mother’s definite suggestions 
regarding methods of treatment. 


Jimmy N 


Medical History: Jimmy is a turbulent child 
who, for five of his nine years, had been under 
medical care at St. Christopher’s Hospital for 
heart disease following chorea (diagnosis: mitral 
regurgitation, aortic stenosis). During this time 
he had been subjected to long periods of hospitali- 
zation and convalescent care, interspersed with 
periods of home care. There had been many inter- 
ruptions of his school life due to the fluctuations 
of his ailment. 

Jimmy’s home was not the setting for a boy 
struggling toward the goal of a normal life with 
certain limitations. The family is of Scotch stock. 
The father is a frail, undersized, unstable person 
whose earnings were usually inadequate for the 
family needs and who compensated for his feeling 
of inferiority by drinking, wife-beating, occasional 
desertions, and an extremely arbitrary and domi- 
neering attitude toward the children. The mother 
is a mild, rather colorless personality, worn out by 
too frequent pregnancies, her husband’s ill-treat- 
ment, and financial insecurity. Thus Jimmy was 
in constant rebellion against his father’s domina- 
tion, against his mother who attempted to enforce 
upon him the medical régime recommended by the 
physician, and against the hospital which he re- 
garded as one of the factors aligned against his 
freedom. As the two older girls in the family 
grew up, their well-meant but ill-advised attempts 
to second their mother’s efforts at restraint aroused 
all Jimmy’s combativeness. 

Jimmy’s reaction to the insecurity and restric- 
tion of his home life was an ever-increasing 
exasperation which culminated in violent temper 
tantrums and deep-seated rancor toward the hos- 
pital, which he saw only in the light of a police- 
man. At the convalescent homes, including the 
Heart Hospital, he was a veritable thorn in the 
flesh of the authorities, not the least of his sins 
being the inciting of the other convalescents to 
insubordination and riot. So at the time of his 
placement with the Children’s Bureau he was a 
thoroughly maladjusted little boy, at war with the 
world. 

Jimmy’s orientation and progress were not so 
simple as in the first cases cited. However, his 


physical condition and resistance gradually im- 
proved under clinic treatment and supervised care, 
and while choreic symptoms at times returned, at 
no time during his foster-home placement was hos- 
pitalization necessary. His exercise tolerance has 
increased to a surprising degree (as proved by his 
frequent and successful battles with neighborhood 
boys), and the cardiologist has pronounced him in 
fit condition to be returned to his home. This step, 
however, is being deferred because of his social 
and emotional problems. 

Social History: Jimmy’s placement history has 
been quite an eventful one because, besides the 
excitement which he precipitates, circumstances 
have necessitated several changes in foster homes. 

The first home selected for him was that of 
Mrs. R, a widow. The other members of the 
household were her father and grown son. Mrs. R 
is a practical nurse and she gave Jimmy good 
physical care, but she was inclined to keep him a 
little too dependent upon her. Behavior difficulties 
did not become outstanding in this home, as Mrs. R 
handled them fairly well at first. Later, because 
of increased responsibility in her own family, she 
was under a good deal of strain and a change of 
home for Jimmy was decided upon. 

Late in the summer of 1931, he went to a coun- 
try home for a visit. This was also the home of a 
nurse, but it offered a more relaxed atmosphere 
than the first, and opportunity for new activities. 
Here Jimmy got along so well and was so happy 
that, at his request, he was allowed to stay on 
after the time of his visit had passed. Because the 
plan had been indefinite in the beginning, however, 
the foster mother had made arrangements to take 
a nursing position, and Jimmy’s care was assumed 
by the foster mother’s younger relatives in the 
home. They were at first quite adequate to 
Jimmy’s needs but when complications in their 
own affairs arose, and when Jimmy’s problems 
were intensified by his starting school, the difficul- 
ties were too much for them, and a change was 
again necessary. 

In his first home Jimmy had made some school 
progress under a tutor, and in the second home he 
went—first a half day and then a full day—to the 
village school. This school attendance was a pain- 
ful experience. He refused to conform to group 
standards or to co-operate in any way and began 
to interpret all demands to do so as an attempt to 
“put something over” on him. There were 
violent scenes over school attendance, and Jimmy’s 
rebellion spread to include everything that the 
foster home and Children’s Bureau represented. 
He would not go to school, he would not go to a 
new home. The only thing he wanted was to go 
to his own home where there would not be duties 
or restrictions. 

In an effort to make constructive use of this tie 
to his family, a foster home was found for Jimmy 
in the vicinity of his own home, and he was allowed 
to visit home frequently. He usually spent week- 
ends there and seemed to fit into the family circle 
more and more naturally. He was enrolled in the 
3-B grade in the school nearest his foster home, 
attended full time, and was promoted to 4-A in 
June, 1932. Mrs. H, the new foster mother, by 
her real interest in all Jimmy’s activities furnished 
a stimulation to new projects, which began to 
absorb more and more of his interest. He became 
less rebellious about his physical handicap as he 
was able to take part in the activities of boys in 
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the neighborhood; and much better adjusted per- 
sonally, not only assuming more responsibility for 
his own physical care, but establishing friendly 
relationships with the foster family and other 
people. 

Early in November another change was neces- 
sary for Jimmy, when relatives came to make their 
home with the foster parents. An effort was made 
to arrange for a home for him with other relatives 
of the foster parents living in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, but this was not successful. As he had 
to be moved quite suddenly, he was allowed to go 
to his own home temporarily until another foster 
home could be found. 

Jimmy’s own family were greatly upset just at 
the moment over the behavior difficulties of a 
younger brother. It is interesting to note that 
Jimmy identified with his mother when difficulties 
arose, instead of with his mischievous little brother. 
His attitude toward the whole situation was quite 
mature, as he accepted the fact that he would not 
be staying at home very long and was quite willing 
to go to any home selected for him. 

His attitude toward school is of special interest. 
He had made such a good adjustment in the school 
in which he enrolled when he first returned to the 
city that he continued to attend it, although it is 
some distance from his home. Jimmy insists upon 
going to this school, no matter where he lives, and 
plans were made to place him in a foster home 
where this would be possible. 


It is hard to reconcile the little rebel 
Jimmy of two years ago with his present 
co-operative attitude. He came into the care 
of the Children’s Bureau with the fixed idea 
that the world was banded together to keep 
him from doing the things he wanted to do, 
and his only weapon was his heart condition 
by which he could “ scare” people into sub- 
mission. Although there were no serious 
difficulties until he started school, his early 
placement history is filled with threats to 
“be so bad he would make himself sick,” 
and expressed desires to “ make everybody 
afraid of him.” Gradually he found suffi- 
cient satisfaction in accomplishment to make 
it worth while, but in the beginning it took a 
great deal of patient interest in the smallest 
accomplishment to build up this feeling. 

Jimmy’s present placement is in a foster 
home near enough his own home for him to 
visit his family frequently. (This home was 
formerly used as a foster home for Elsie M.) 
Jimmy has a strong tie to his family, per- 
haps stronger than either Elsie M or 
Beatrice S, who are now returning to their 


‘own homes to live. Jimmy, however, will 


probably not be able to do this for several 
years because of the instability of his home, 
due chiefly to his mother’s inadequacy. As 
the children grow older, each in turn accepts 
more and more of the mother’s responsibili- 
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ties and her growing dependence upon them. 
At present the family is in a precarious state 
financially, due to the father’s decreased 
wages. They have had to move to a cheaper 
house and have had a hard time to get a bare 
living. All this reacts upon the mother, 
making her even more unstable emotionally 
than before, so that it is out of the question 
to consider Jimmy’s permanent return. 
However, he is able to see the family often, 
seems quite happy, and undoubtedly will go 
home to live as soon as he is mature enough 
to accept the responsibility entailed. Jimmy’s 
two older sisters, who formerly complicated 
the home situation for him, are now married 
and out of the home. Moreover, too much 
importance cannot be attached to the effect 
upon a child’s family of seeing him recover- 
ing from a serious illness and adjusting to a 
limited routine in a set-up comparable to 
that of his own home. 


Conclusions 


Dr. Vincent T. Curtin, Chief of Cardiac 
Service, St. Christopher’s Hospital for Chil- 
dren, evaluates the experiment in a recent 
statement : 


From the viewpoint of the physician referring 
the patient, the foster-home plan has been of defi- 
nite value in the cardiac cases reported above—in 
all three of which chorea was the etiological 
feature—by eliminating, or at least alleviating, the 
severity of the inciting cause. This conclusion is 
justified in all three cases by a glance at the 
records, which show long periods of hospitalization 
preceding placement and only an occasional short 
period following it. Again, the general physical 
condition has improved, as evidenced by a remark- 
able gain in weight, a normal temperature, and a 
consistently lowered pulse rate in all these children. 
Finally, the correct mental attitude, so important 
to the cardiac child, so desired by the attending 
pediatrician and cardiologist, is obtained, as evi- 
denced by their happy adjustment at home and 
their encouraging progress at school. 


From the viewpoint of the social agency, 
the results in these three instances show con- 
valescent care in selected cases to come 
within the province of foster-home place- 
ment by a children’s agency. Being one of a 
group of “well” people in a family set-up 
has been demonstrated to have distinct value 
in giving a convalescent child a sense of 
social security. Here he gets the “feel” 
of being again a member of the community, 
accepting his limitations as they are accepted 
by the group around him, and in turn 
accepting his own responsibilities in the 
community. 
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The Volunteer Placement Interview 
Claire H. Caspary 


NY consideration of the volunteer place- 
ment interview, it seems to me, rests 
upon two very practical questions before the 
problem of technique is even approached: 
First of all, what do we hope to accomplish 
in the interview? And second, where does 
the primary responsibility of a volunteer 
bureau lie ? 

In considering what we hope to accom- 
plish in the interview itself, it seems to me 
essential to discover what motive, what inner 
drive, has led a woman to apply for volun- 
teer work; what interests and abilities, or 
what lack of them, have driven her to offer 
service. Placement on the basis of these 
backgrounds of personality, these inner 
needs, rather than on the basis of declared 
interests or even of training should lead to 
greater satisfaction for the volunteer, and 
consequently to better service for the agency. 

However, before carrying to its ultimate 
conclusion this idea of placement according 
to the true need of the volunteer, we must 
definitely face the question of our major 
responsibility. The first responsibility of a 
volunteer bureau is to the agencies which it 
serves, and for whose use it has been created. 
An agency must be supplied with efficient 
volunteers. It certainly cannot be burdened 
with a new responsibility to a poorly trained 
or poorly adjusted volunteer who will give 
a minimum of service and will require a 
maximum of supervision. But our responsi- 
bility goes beyond this primary duty to the 
individual agency and reaches the council or 
chest under which we are working. Cer- 
tainly, as an agency having direct contact 
with a large and interested portion of the 
community, we have a definite obligation to 
foster good will in that community. Con- 
siderations of an applicant’s power in the 
community, her influence on fund raising, 
and her future attitude of approval or resent- 
ment to organized social agencies are real 
factors—inherent in the basis of support of 
private social work. Just how far such con- 
siderations influence us in our final judg- 
ment regarding an applicant’s fitness for 
work lies in the individual philosophy of 
each bureau and of each placement secre- 
tary. Too great an influence, it seems to 


me, would result in real failure on the part 
of the bureau. 

Even btyond this responsibility to the 
chest lies our obligation to the individual. 
Obviously we owe her the type of placement 
which best meets her needs. When, on rare 
occasions, we are faced with the volunteer 
who cannot be placed, whose service will be 
of use to no agency, our job is to reject her 
without injuring her and, where possible, to 
suggest some substitute which may fill her 
need. Beyond this we cannot go, without 
accepting a case work responsibility that we 
are not equipped to handle and that does not 
fill the need for which our budget has been 
allotted. 


TO turn now to the actual technique of the 
volunteer placement interview: There has 
been so much discussion recently of the 
short-contact interview that all of us have 
been thinking in general terms of the tech- 
nical elements of interviewing—the estab- 
lishment of rapport; the idea that our inter- 
view represents a “sample situation,” the 
reaction to which gives a reasonably clear 
picture of the applicant’s reaction to life in 
general; that the interviewer must maintain 
an “active passivity’ which permits the 
applicant to ask or to give what she wishes; 
that the interviewer should be alert to the 
true meaning underlying the statements 
made, and be able to recognize symptoms 


and interpret them on the basis of her own , 


knowledge of people and their reactions. 
However, we must keep clearly in mind the 
fact that the very basis of our interview is 
essentially different from that of the ordi- 
nary case work interview. We are dealing 
with people who are not asking for help but 
are offering to give it. The fact that, in 
many cases, this offer to give help disguises a 
seeking for help creates the essential element 
in our problem. How are we to reach be- 
yond the expressed desire for volunteer 
work to the real factors in the personality, 
the real basis of desire for work? 

My own technique can be described only 
as a thoroughly flexible one. It varies with 
each applicant, and the interview is left 
almost entirely in her control. Though we 
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keep a full record of each applicant, I gave 
up some time ago the use of any form for an 
applicant to fill out, or the asking of any 
direct questions as to training and experi- 
ence, because it seemed to me that such a 
form or such questioning inhibited the free 
expression of the applicant’s real needs. 
When the applicant has any special training 
or qualifications she usually tells about them 
freely, early in the interview. If not, direct 
questioning as to educational background 
seems to emphasize in her mind the feeling 
of inadequacy which she frequently brings 
to the interview. I have found that most 
applicants, coming to a new situation or ask- 
ing for a job—even though it is a job with- 
out remuneration—have a certain fear which 
must be allayed before any real progress in 
understanding their needs can be made. I 
can remember one particular interview, for 
example, where I did directly question 
training, and revealed not only inadequate 
educational background for the particular 
work desired, but such definite feelings of 
inferiority in relation to this lack of training 
that the interview was completely blocked. 
I learned nothing of the real contribution 
which the applicant might have had to offer, 
and so was unable to divert her into another 
type of work where she might have been of 
value. I should say that my technique con- 
sists almost entirely of a receptive attitude, 
a putting of the applicant fully at her ease, 
and a complete sensitiveness to her needs as 
revealed by what she tells and what she 
withholds. 

In most cases the story of wanting work, 
the kind of work desired, even the training 
background is simply and directly told. But 
when that is finished, what have we learned? 
In some instances—the well adjusted young 
married woman who has a real feeling of 
community responsibility, or the girl who 
has just graduated from college and would, 
in normal times, be holding a professional 
position of some kind, or the unemployed 
stenographer who wants to keep busy but, 
even more, to keep up her speed—with these 
people there is little more for us to learn. 
Rapport is easily established, a friendly dis- 
cussion of general interests and ideals fol- 
lows the direct story and usually reveals the 
backgrounds of character and reliability, or 
lack of them, which are so important to the 
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social agency. These well adjusted people, 
who we hope, will always comprise the ma- 
jority of our applicants, do not present our 
real problem. Our difficulties lie with a 
large number of unhappy people who seek 
volunteer work as an emotional release, an 
outlet for all the pent-up dissatisfactions that 
life has brought them. Our job is to dis- 
cover the possibilities for service of women 
of this type, to distinguish between the 
woman who is so neurotic that she cannot 
be trusted with social service contacts of any 
kind and the woman who, though obviously 
unhappy and poorly adjusted, has something 
real to give. Training and education, though 
important, cannot be the sole basis for our 
decision. The fact that work may have a 
therapeutic value for the applicant cannot 
influence us too much. We must find some 
means of discovering the true factors which 
underlie the applicant’s unhappiness. 

Yet how far may we go in this direction? 
We dare not seek for information, even per- 
mit the giving of information, about which 
the applicant may later have a feeling of 
guilt. We cannot elicit the story of a per- 
son’s emotional difficulties and then leave 
her just as she was, doing nothing for her, 
offering her nothing with which to go on. 
What limits must we set for ourselves in 
our efforts to understand the applicant? 
Certainly skill in interpreting the freely 
given information would remove most of the 
need for revelations which, unless we are 
willing and skilled enough to assume a case 
work relationship, serve simply as a release. 
If we are able to maintain a passive attitude, 
alert always to symptoms, and if we are able 
to interpret these symptoms skilfully, we 
should be able to recognize the real interests 
and desires which motivate the applicant’s 
life clearly enough to make our decision. 

At times, of course, direct questioning 
does prove necessary. Actually, I should 
say, we are entitled to as much information 
as we really need to make a successful place- 
ment. To obtain more than that might be 
of actual harm to the applicant; to obtain 
less would be unfair both to the applicant 
and the agency. 

The following interview illustrates some 
of these problems: 

Mrs. Gray, a very attractive woman of about 


thirty-five, applied as a result of an article she had 
seen in the newspaper. She was very tense and 
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decidedly uncommunicative at first, but gradually 
relaxed as we discussed her former volunteer ex- 
perience and her present request for absorbing 
work of some kind. She rejected both types of 
work which she had done before the birth of her 
child—hospital clinic work because she has been 
treated in hospitals so often that the odors and the 
atmosphere are revolting to her, and settlement 
work because in her former experience she did not 
have an opportunity for sufficient activity. She 
was frank about her lack of training, so I sug- 
gested motor service, but her reply was, “ That 
would leave me too much time to think. I have to 
keep busy.” 

She said that she had had some training in typ- 
ing, but was not efficient, and she supposed we 
needed efficient help. When I agreed, she asked for 
clerical work, of an absorbing kind. Here she 
repeated, “I must do something with my head or 
my hands. I simply have to be kept busy. I must 
be occupied now.” I asked, “Is there any reason 
why you have to be busy now?” She hesitated a 
moment, and then replied, “I might as well be 
frank with you, though I just haven’t been able to 
talk to anyone about it yet.” Her baby hadn't 
been well from birth—not seriously ill really—but 
just not well. All her time had been occupied with 
the baby and with her household. About a month 
ago, she had lost the child although she and her 
husband had done everything possible. She prob- 
ably would never have another child, and she had 
to find something to do, something to think about. 

While she had been at home so much, she had 
begun studying history and helping her husband 
write articles by reading and preparing abstracts 
for him. Those were her interests, but they were 
selfish interests; they couldn’t help us. She wasn’t 
any good with people, she liked having a job to do 
and going off by herself to do it. I asked if she 
had really enjoyed searching for abstract material, 
and she replied, “I love it. That gives me some- 
thing definite to think about.” 

On the basis of her interest, I placed her in a 
simple research job in our family agency, and the 
work has offered her a real release. 


The information I elicited from Mrs. 
Gray was the basis of one of the most suc- 
cessful placements this Bureau has ever 
made. Without it, I might have rejected her 
or placed her in a routine clerical job where 
she would have been of little help and where 
she certainly would not have had her need 
filled. 

From the case of this woman who, though 
bitterly unhappy and emotionally unad- 
justed, seerned to have something real to 
offer an agency, I should like to turn to the 
person who is so badly adjusted and so de- 
void of specific interests and abilities that 
we feel we cannot use her. What can our 
procedure be with her? Doesn’t this carry 
us back to the question of responsibility 
which I mentioned before? If we cannot 
burden an agency by placing her as a volun- 
teer, can we reject her offer of service—even 
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though that offer obviously covers a plea 
for help—without humiliating her and fur- 
ther damaging her emotionally ? 

The techniques of rejection are just as 
vitally important to the interviewer as are 
the techniques of ordinary interviewing, 
even though they are seldom used. To let 
an applicant eliminate herself is perhaps the 
best way to achieve the end. Where this is 
impossible, rejection on the basis of no open- 
ings in the type of work desired, or on the 
basis of distance of the applicant’s home 
from the social agencies offering work is 
often possible. Obviously, the applicant’s 
sensitiveness must be considered. She must 
be sent away without any feeling of resent- 
ment to the Bureau and, through it, to or- 
ganized social work as a whole. 


Miss Hart, a rather unattractive young girl who 
had just graduated from High School, came into 
my office without an appointment and said with 
simple directness, “I want to do volunteer work. 
I want to go around and see people, and I want to 
entertain groups by reciting.” 

We talked generally for a few minutes, until I 
felt she was ready to be steered away from her 
first objective, and then I very simply described 
professional case work. She herself stated that 
she would be unable to do work of that kind, and 
then turned again to the question of reciting. She 
had not thought in terms of teaching this subject 
to a group in a recreation center; she just wanted 
to entertain. She was planning to go on the stage, 
but she wanted a profession to fall back on. 

Financial conditions did not permit her to go to 
college as she had planned, nor to take a tech- 
nician’s course, which she had thought of later. 
When I remarked that unemployment was very 
great in this field, she said that she had expected 
to use it as a means of getting to Russia. She is 
interested in Communism, has attended many meet- 
ings on this subject, and feels she may be able to 
adjust over there. She certainly can’t here. But 
without a profession she would be just a “parasite” 
there. She is very unhappy, she cannot find work, 
and she feels she isn’t getting anywhere. She 
doesn’t believe in self-education, though she does 
seem to have a real drive for intellectual accom- 
plishment. Her father is sympathetic to the idea 
of her going to Russia, but her mother interrupts 
her whenever she tries to study or do anything 
worth while. 

She said it certainly was good to be able to talk 
to somebody like this—such a relief. And then she 
turned again to the question of volunteer work. I 
suggested that her home was so far away from 
any settlement that it would be inconvenient for 
her to serve, and she agreed that this was so, that 
it would be too difficult for her to get home at the 
late hour when settlement classes are over. 
offered her the possibility of reciting at occasional 
entertainments for incurables, and she left. 


Beyond suggesting to her, as I did, that 
she attempt to follow college reading lists, 
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there was nothing I could do for this girl. 
My obligation to her ended with the inter- 
view. Whatever help such an interview can 
give to an individual should certainly be 
offered her. Beyond that the Bureau can 
do nothing. 

Perhaps the time may come when we can 
offer more to our rejected applicants. Cer- 


tainly with experience in our field, which is 
a very new one, techniques of rejection will 
develop so that they, in themselves, may be 
constructive experiences for the individual. 
Our thinking about our problems is just 
beginning, and it has a long way to travel 
before we can feel that any of them has 
approached a satisfactory solution. 


The Case Work Laboratory 


Francis H. McLean 


Changing Philosophies in a Changing 
Social Order 


¢ our paragraphs introducing the Case 
Work Laboratory to readers of THE 
FAMILY?‘ we anticipated having our audience 
join in our discussion. Happily our expec- 
tations are being fulfilled. A recent letter 
from a private family welfare agency pre- 
sents a staff discussion which bears directly 
upon both the areas we have been explor- 
ing—the administration of unemployment 
relief and current social case work practice. 
We quote the letter in full: 


The problem which is confronting our staff is 
that of a changed attitude on the part of the client 
toward receiving relief. Four or five years ago we 
would have considered the client “ pauperized.” 
Today, because of the general feeling that relief is 
the right of every human being when he cannot get 
a job he wants, we find that that word does not 
describe the client’s state of mind and yet that the 
end result is a good deal the same. 

I have several instances in mind which clarify 
the point I am trying to make. One of our clients 
is a young woman in her late twenties with a good, 
although not exceptional, soprano voice. She 
spurns ordinary jobs that would make her finan- 
cially independent as her whole desire is to follow 
a musical career. She spends the time which ordi- 
narily would be spent in a gainful way in constant 
endeavor to place herself in radio, in concert pro- 
grams, and so on. Her success is not great, but 
enough to stimulate her toward further endeavor 
along this line. For the last two years she has 
been getting money from a fund distributed by the 
city for unemployed women. This fund is made 
available to any and all on the basis of employa- 
bility and need. In normal times she has had—and 
undoubtedly still would have—enough work to sup- 
port herself in her chosen field. 

The other case is that of a writer—a man with 
charming children and an unusually splendid wife. 
He feels he cannot degrade himself in the eyes of 
his children by accepting a laboring job. His suc- 
cess as a writer would be assured were there mar- 
ket for his material. He has previously been em- 
Ployed by the best newspapers in the country and 
is purely a victim of the depression. Accepting 
telief, to him, bears less stigma than accepting jobs 


*See Tne Famity, November, 1933, page 250. 
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which he feels are beneath his dignity and social 
standing. 

These two cases are only typical of a very gen- 
eral attitude, although they are perhaps a little 
extreme. Many other instances could be quoted 
where the excuses for not accepting work are more 
valid—reluctance to work for maintenance alone 
or at greatly (and sometimes unjustly) reduced 
wages for skilled jobs. 

In discussing these cases the specific questions 
which arose were: First, are these people pauper- 
ized? Are we thinking in terms of five years ago 
when we do not take into consideration these 
people’s motives and drives, when making a plan 
for them? Second, what are the techniques which 
are being developed which will tend to throw re- 
sponsibility for self-maintenance back on the indi- 
vidual? Five years ago we would have employed 
a work test; if the man had been unwilling to 
work for his bread we would have withdrawn aid 
and closed the case. Is not that an out-worn tech- 
nique, if it ever could have been considered a 
technique? 

What inducements can we offer these people to 
become self-supporting? Some of our most sub- 
stantial small business men have been reduced to 
asking for relief; our professional people are 
working on the work relief projects fostered by 
federal funds. Business and professional men 
who are on the verge of appealing for aid no longer 
look with terror at the possibility of becoming 
dependent, because it seems a general condition of 
affairs. They have seen their friends and relatives 
in the same predicament and they will not feel the 
loss of self-respect or status to the same degree as 
they would in pre-depression times. 

Is it possible for the individual social worker to 
combat this change of attitude except in specific 
cases? If so, what tools shall she use? 


However they may differ in externals, 
situations such as those presented in this 
letter are appearing in our current work 
under a variety of guises. We are all 
familiar with the client who feels a sense of 
something approaching guilt because -he is 
not able to support himself and his family. 
We frequently find it difficult to help him 
feel that he is in no way responsible for the 
present economic situation. We see these 
clients trying desperately to do any kind of 
work, wearing themselves out sometimes in 
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their efforts because mentally they (and 
quite often we too) are still living in the era 
where the one criterion of success was self- 
support by no matter what means. 

But the people described in this letter have 
accepted the fact that now they are not re- 
sponsible for their economic emergency. 
They agree with us that society as a whole 
is responsible and they no longer have a 
desperate sense of personal guilt. In other 
words, we need make no effort to persuade 
them that to ask for relief is not a shameful 
confession. Why, then, should their atti- 
tude presage for us future, if not immediate, 
danger ? 

Let us consider for a moment the writer 
who refuses even to attempt any laboring 
work. Suppose he did accept a laboring 
job, what would be the result? We—the 
workers—might feel that he was showing a 
fine spirit. The community would ap- 
plaud—but how real would it be for him? 
Suppose, as is quite likely, he had no skill 
or aptitude for laboring work and was 
utterly inefficient in his performance; is his 
acceptance of the job more than an unreal 
gesture? Surely there are others who can 
do all the laboring work that is needed far 
more efficiently than he. From the point of 
view of society is it not socially wasteful to 
try to persuade a man to do a job which he 
will do inefficiently while others better 
equipped for it are idle? Should we begin 
to recognize as part of our new social 
philosophy that work inefficiently done is an 
asset neither to society nor to the individual ? 
We have no reference here to questions of 
loss of status (our common philosophy has 
gone beyond that) or to creative work in the 
manual arts which an individual may de- 
velop to supplement—or even to substitute 
for—his chosen profession. 

The point which is still troublesome is 
that our philosophy and that of our friends 
and co-workers is incomplete. We have 
stopped too soon and have been content with 
ease of hurt when we should have been 
thinking in terms of challenge. We would 
agree that the abundant life for all means 
that each one must do his best in contribut- 
ing to the social well being. In ordinary 
times that means a personal motivation of 
doing our best for our own self-support, but 
mingled with an equal interest in, and a con- 
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tribution to, social well being, both through 
our efforts for self-support and in other un- 
paid for services. Now in periods of unem- 
ployment it is equally important that we 
make every effort at least to help toward our 
own support; but, however partial our suc- 
cess, we are not absolved from attempting 
a contribution, which is not paid for in 
money, to the common good. To the man 
of unusual intellectual capacity this is, of 
course, easily interpreted. 

Must we help in the development of a 
new working social philosophy among 
selected clients at least, not only by helping 
them whenever it is possible and necessary 
to re-vocationalize themselves, but by help- 
ing them find themselves in performing a 
peculiar and individual social contribution, 
as a first step in their really growing into a 
social way of thinking and living? ? 

There has recently come to me an instance 
in which a family had withdrawn itself from 
previous connections because of lowered in- 
come and the wife had been most creative in 
her subsistence planning on a highly reduced 
budget. The case worker suggested that 
she might be very useful in advising some 
young married women who were facing the 
same difficulties without her equipment in 
experience or capacity. Thus, without les- 
sening her efforts for her own family, she 
was able to widen her area of social inter- 
est—with a threefold result : an added inter- 
est in her work in her own home whose value 
had been heightened by its usefulness to 
others; an actual contribution of needed 
service; an awakening of a sense of social 
responsibility in the woman herself and her 
group. 

Undoubtedly case workers could give 
many similar experiences in creating social 
values. We need these experiences today 
more than ever, partly to offset our earlier 
over-concentration upon the internal aspects 
of family or individual life, partly because 
there is no place for laggards if we are to 
work out a new and effective social 
philosophy. 

We will welcome material as to’ ways in 
which other case workers have met this 
problem—which to our way of thinking lies 
back of all the lesser problems in our cor- 
respondent’s letter. 


*See “The Case Work Laboratory,” THE 
Famity, January, 1934, page 326. 
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Editorial Notes 


Helen Payson Kempton 


HE death on January 11 of Helen 
Kempton brings a poignant sense of 
loss to the Family Welfare Association of 
America and to THE Famity. Miss Kemp- 
ton was on the staff of the Association from 
1917 to 1922; she was first Associate and 
then Acting Editor of THe Famiry from 
March to October, 1920, and during suc- 
ceeding years contributed to its development 
both through her interest and counsel and 
through numerous articles written out of her 
experience as case worker and teacher. 
Her years on the Association staff were 
the years of the war and post-war period in 
which the need of a continual re-orientation 
of the movement and the constant arising of 
new problems resembled in intensity only 
the present years. She served as field 
worker for New England, but in those days 
of small staff and heavy demands she gave 
her services in many unscheduled ways. 
Her interest was always in family welfare 
work in the broadest interpretation of the 
term and it was to her, in those years and in 
her later experience, a cause commanding a 
flaming devotion and therefore one which 
had no narrow boundaries. Her work and 
her thinking were to her colleagues finely 
challenging influences. Along with a con- 
stant questioning of whether we were ad- 
vancing to our ideals or dimming them with 
lesser ones, she had a deep appreciation of 
people. Some of the finest field work the 
Association has ever seen was done by her 
in communities widely different in their 
growth and thinking. She was a rare and 
vivid soul. 


Rules and Regulations 


HE need for orientation of the non-pro- 

fessional new-comer to the relief field is 
reasonably well recognized today although 
the program, as with most of our other social 
and educational needs, falls far short of its 
goal. Not as much attention on the whole 
has been given to the less obvious but no less 
urgent need of orienting the professional 
worker who is also a new-comer in the field 
of mass relief. The qualified social case 
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worker brings to the relief job—as the very 
essence of her contribution—a flexibility of 
approach, an ability to see the individual as 
a person, a capacity to differentiate between 
different needs of different individuals, a 
sensitivity to personality, and imagination 
combined with objectivity. Ability to fit her 
service to the need of the individual who 
seeks her help has been the goal of her train- 
ing and experience. It is because of this 
very ability that she is needed on the relief 
administration staff. 

The statement of one worker is significant 
of the waste of precious time when the tran- 
sition is made without a recognition of the 
need for orientation: 

After the first harrowing months, some order 
seems to evolve out of chaos. These clients be- 
come individuals, and their personalities are grad- 
ually impressed upon one as their emotional prob- 
lems are disentangled from coal, wood, rent, food, 
clothes, milk, and broken stoves. One comes to 
with a start to realize that case work as one knew 
it in the cloistered confines of the psychiatric clinic 
may not be possible, but case work, nevertheless, 
can be accomplished. Is it psychiatric case work? 
Yes and no. It is psychiatric in that the worker 
can and does adopt some of her old techniques even 


to meet the hungry mob. Problems other than 
relief must be disposed of quite objectively.! 


To the psychiatric social worker who goes 
from the clinic to the staff of a family agency 
the transition does involve a larger case load 
and less protected work environment. It 
may or may not involve a change in focus 
from the individual to the total family situ- 
ation. It may or may not involve the added 
complications of relief giving. Even so, the 
testimony of the half dozen contributors to 
the symposium in the News-Letter of the 
American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers indicates that there is at least a 
need, though frequently not openly recog- 
nized, for a period of orientation with or 
without a planned and conscious process of 
induction. 

The underlying principles of the case 
worker—whether in a psychiatric clinic or 
in a family agency—are, however, identical. 


*The News-Letter of the American Association 
of Psychiatric Social Workers, January, 1934, 
page 3. Although written primarily from the point 
of view of the psychiatric worker adjusting in a 
family agency, much of this material is pertinent 
to other problems of worker orientation. 
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For the social case worker, from whatever 
field, who comes to a public relief organiza- 
tion, the whole question of orientation is 
much more complicated. She is not merely 
assuming a heavier case load than she has 
had before; she is not merely moving to a 
less sheltered work environment; she is in a 
new world where, at least in the beginning, 
the values that are important seem irrecon- 
cilable with those of her past experience. The 
conflict, which many professional workers 
undergo in the attempt to harmonize their 
concepts and practice of individual service 
with the rules and regulations which inevi- 
tably tend to deny individual differences, fre- 
quently interferes with their making their 
maximum contribution to the new job. 

Is it possible to plan definite processes by 
which the experienced worker may be in- 
ducted into her new responsibilities with the 
least possible waste of time and energy? 
How may we best conserve those qualities 
that make the professional social worker of 
value to the emergency relief set-up? How 
may we give her opportunity to permeate 
routine with an awareness of the person 
whom the routine is designed to serve? And 
how may we keep her either from abandon- 
ing her skills as useless in the new job or 
from a stultifying sense of frustration ? 


Committee on Care of Transient 
and Homeless 


ROM the Committee on the Care of 

Transient and Homeless comes the an- 
nouncement of their program for the coming 
year. The Committee will continue to func- 
tion under the auspices of the National 
Social Work Council. Abel J. Gregg is to 
serve as part time executive secretary with 
a full time clerical assistant.* 


2 The new address of the Committee is 122 East 
22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


With the present federal and state financ- 
ing of programs for the care of transients 
and homeless, the Committee sees much to 
be done in evaluating current experience, in 
continued scrutiny of the way in which 
accepted standards of treatment are really 
practicable, in exchange of material and 
plans for training of workers, integration of 
local programs, and so on. 

The increase of service to local transient 
bureaus, both public and private, on the part 
of the National Association of Travelers Aid 
Societies gives the Committee an oppor- 
tunity to put its emphasis primarily on 
the homeless. The Committee will of course 
continue to offer to the national agencies 
who are represented in its membership op- 
portunity for pooling of experience and 
practice as well as of current and pressing 
problems in the several fields. 


Social Work Today 


E extend our cordial greetings to 

Social Work Today,’ a new magazine 
for social workers sponsored by the Social 
Workers Discussion Group of New York 
City. We understand that the new maga- 
zine will devote itself to a critical considera- 
tion of basic social problems and will be the 
voice primarily of the rank and file social 
worker on issues of current interest in the 
field. 

The first issue, which will appear on Feb- 
ruary 15, promises a fine array of interest- 
ing articles: A slum clearance project is 
x-rayed; an ex-transient describes his ex- 
periences as a fugitive from social work; a 
relief worker talks of attitudes, official and 
non-official, in his agency; a social orker 
writes of the growth of protective organiza- 
tion among employees in social agencies; 
Mary Van Kleeck discusses social insurance. 


1 Address P. O. Box 154, New York, N. Y., 25 
cents for three issues. 
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Families in Transit 
Emeth Tuttle Cochran 


“AMERICA on the March” was the title of an 
A article by J. Prentice Murphy in the March, 

1933, Survey Graphic. He speaks of “the 
almost countless numbers, running into millions of 
men, women and children, who now are on the 
road—marching, riding and driving, east and west, 
north and south, forever in search of a security 
which only yesterday they regarded as a per- 
manent possession. What they seek appears and 
disappears like a mirage. The mystery of its 
unreality in the face of appalling distress leads to 
despair with many; to rebirth of hope with others, 
and to fierce but as yet futile militancy on the part 
of a few.” 

Between October, 1932, and February, 1933, 562 
families came from 39 states and Canada to 
addresses in Florida. In these families, for the 
most part young, were 824 children of school age. 
They traveled in various ways: 243 had cars of 
some sort that they started with or picked up on 
the way; the rest, or 319, hitch-hiked—men, 
women, and children, except a few who used their 
last funds to reach the “Sunny South” by train, 
confident, as were all, that the Fountain of Youth 
and the Horn of Plenty were as certainly awaiting 
them in Florida as was the sunshine. 

How the car users—I do not say owners—made 
the trip it is not hard to guess. Only 84 of the 243 
are listed as having received gasoline from any 
of the welfare offices where they applied for help. 
They either had more resources than they said, or 
the generous citizens of towns supplied them. A 
few families registered with as many as six agen- 
cies en route, though the majority were satisfied 
with the reception given at one and thereafter did 
their registering from door to door and from store 
to store. But of the gifts from these places there 
is, of course, no record. 

Of the total number of these families, 275 were 
given assistance in food, grocery orders, meal 
tickets, milk for the baby, or maybe all of these 
things. Only 20 families got clothing—which indi- 
cates that either most of them were well supplied 
or could manage until they found work or traveled 
farther toward despair. Sixty of the families were 
supplied with lodging. These probably were the 
hitch-hikers, as those traveling in cars, unless they 
were sick, seldom asked for sleeping quarters. 
Medical care, either doctor or medicine, was given 
in only eight cases. ‘Telegrams were sent in eight 
instances and a toll bridge fee paid in one case. It 
is recorded that only five were given work of any 
kind. The registration cards do not indicate how 
many asked for work. 
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One very striking thing about these roving fami- 
lies is that 166 of the total gave Florida as their 
legal residence, while 58 said they hailed from 
Georgia. Of the families coming from the other 
37 states, many spoke of having been in Florida 
“during the boom” and of thinking that, if they 
only could get back, “things would not be so bad.” 
Many had come because some cousin or uncle or 
friend knew some one in Florida who had written 
them to come—‘“ they shore could find something 
to do.” No amount of advice, persuasion, or state- 
ment of conditions could turn them back, until 
they could get to Miami at least. 

Usually the women were the spokesmen; the 
men looked after the children in the car, nearly 
always parked around the corner from the welfare 
agency, while the wife did the begging. And it is 
to be observed that the woman in transit is, as a 
rule, small, dark, and efficient. She knows what 
she wants and usually gets it. Besides knowing 
what to say, she also knows what not to say. 

And the children—824 of them—traveling in cars 
or afoot, with parents out of work, out of food, 
often out of hope, and out for what they can get! 
Often these children are well fed and their parents 
know exactly what they should have. It is sur- 
prising how clean many of them are and how 
contented they appear, not at all aggrieved to be 
missing school, though frequently their parents 
spoke of this. 

Of the 562 families, 143 had one child, 80 had 3, 
32 had 4, 40 had 5, 15 had 6, 9 had 7, 2 had 8, 
3 were blessed with 9 and one had 10 children. In 
other words, most of them were young families— 
families without work, without “ security.” 

Here were people who had owned homes, been 
independent, enjoyed and treasured family life; 
people of many professions, trades, and races; 
people just like those living around us, but washed 
from their moorings. Too often we fail to recog- 
nize that “from out of the primeval past we have 
been afraid of the stranger.” The word “tran- 
sient” often shuts the human being from our 
sight as a penny held close to the eye may shut 
out the sun. “We have made little attempt to 
understand them or their plight, or the jumping 
nerves that come from fears of footloose 
insecurity.” > 

And we as social workers have done just what 
the general public has done—passed them along. 
There has been nothing else to do. Lack of time, 
lack of workers, lack of money may have made 
us do the things we do not want to do; and unless 
we arrive at some workable plan we shall continue 
to “ pass the buck.” 
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Florida social workers three years ago realized 
that the transient problem was fast becoming 
national. The cost in human suffering cannot be 
estimated, but each of us can remember some case 
that kept us awake nights because of our inability 
to help. We can get some idea of the cost in 
money by figuring that the 562 families studied are 
perhaps a fifth of such families in transit. If 
each known family stays in the state an average 
of thirty days and at a low probable cost of $1 per 
day per family, then $16,860 per month is the 
minimum cost of our 562 families. Twice that 
sum would be more nearly correct. 

What can we do about it? I do not know, but 
publicity about the wandering boys of the country 


brought forest homes for them. Publicity about 
wandering families, workless men, sick and wor- 
ried women, ignorant, pitiable, and often delinquent 
children will get action too. “The problem” is 
intimately related to welfare standards, living con- 
ditions, work and pay standards, and a host of 
other factors. A committee appointed now, by 
the Florida State Conference, to study the prob- 
lem and to acquaint the public with the facts, to 
ask that donations be made to aid existing (or 
new) agencies to handle all cases or to discourage 
back door and store door begging, would be a 
beginning. It is just ourselves we are dealing 
with; “it ain’t my sister, but it’s me, O Lord— 
standin’ in the need o’ prayer.” 


Correspondence 


To THE Epitor: 

Rosemary Reynolds has given much food for 
thought in her study of inter-city inquiries. “To 
write or not to write” is indeed a vital question, 
but what about its complement “to visit or not to 
visit” when inquiries are received which might 
jeopardize the future relationship of the agency 
with its local community ? 

One wonders why an agency should have gone 
seven times to the same man on the same errand 
especially when the city which asked the service 
has not bothered to give information which would 
make it possible for the visitor to present an intel- 
ligent picture of the developments in the situation. 

Only yesterday a letter came to this office asking 
us to see a business man whose son, 21 years of 
age, is stranded in another city. Obviously the 


Book 


OME Basic Statistics 1x Soctat Work: 
Philip Klein, with the collaboration of Ruth 
Voris. Columbia University Press, New 

York, 1933, 218 pp., $3.50. 

This is a pioneering piece of social research 
applied definitely to the field of social work. 
Undertaken in 1928, its authors found themselves 
studying the applications, case load, and intake of 
family agencies in New York City at the moment 
when the depression was sweeping down with its 
accompaniment of increased demands, heavy case 


loads, and consequent limitation of type and quality . 


of service. While this certainly added to the bur- 
dens of the authors and changed somewhat the 
course they had charted for themselves in the 
comparative calm of the prosperity era, there is 
unique value in the fact that this book does give 
an objective and scientific description of exactly 
what happened during the hurricane in at least one 


son has not consented to the interview and we hesi- 
tate to comply with their request. 

The star request, however, came a few months 
ago. It merely asks whether we have had contact 
with a certain family residing in our city and, if 
not, “ will you be good enough to send a visitor to 
determine their financial status?” If we had 
acceded to this request, would we not have been as 
much at fault as the inquiring agency, and would 
we not have deserved the embarrassment and criti- 
cism which would have followed? Incidentally we 
are still waiting for a reply to our letter—which 
stated that we would be very glad to make the 
inquiry if they could furnish us with a legitimate 
reason for it. Janet K. THorRSON 

Executive Secretary, Easton (Pa.) 
Social Service League 


Reviews 


important center of population and correlates it 
with the course of the depression as measured in 
terms of decreased employment. 

The book is a model of scientific caution—its 
authors warn the reader at every point of the 
limitations of their statistical material and the 
consequent reservations that must be attached to 
their conclusions. Nevertheless, the study is of 
great significance to social work in general and to 
the family agency especially. It points out first 
that there is such a thing as community demand 
for the services of these agencies, a demand which 
can be effectively measured only if the data is 
assembled by small areas; and second that, despite 
the growing insistence of the family agencies dur- 
ing the recent past that their field of service was 
broadened to include all types of assistance to 
families unable to shoulder their burdens unaided, 
“the family agency (nevertheless) appears to deal 
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chiefly with clients showing economic distress.” 
This conclusion is borne out by statistics relating 
both to the nature of requests received and to their 
subsequent disposal by the agency. 

It is obvious that an undertaking of this sort is 
of highest importance at a time such as the 
present, when limitations of funds press upon agen- 
cies confronted with a heavy demand and baffled 
at the same time by the failure of the public, as a 
whole, to value their services in the terms in 
which they would wish them to be valued. Nor 
must we overlook the importance for future studies 
of the methodology which has been evolved in this 
undertaking, and which points to the possible 
realization of that “ dependency index” with which 
Dr. I. M. Rubinow first experimented in 1918. 
“The New York School of Social Work is to be 
congratulated on having demonstrated clearly that 
there is a legitimate and hitherto almost unexplored 
field of research for such an institution, a field in 
which discoveries may be made that will parallel 
in significance the research which has made pos- 
sible the advances in medicine and public health. 


Mary CLarkKE BuRNETT 
Dept. of Social Work, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


DLENESS anp THE HEALTH OF A NEIGHBOR- 
Hoop: A Social Study of the Mulberry Dis- 
trict: Gwendolyn Hughes Berry, Ph.D. New 

York Association for Improving the Condition 

of the Poor, 1933, 93 pp., $1.00. 


Recognizing the fact that most of the discussion 
regarding the effects of the current depression 
upon health had rested upon mortality instead of 
morbidity statistics, and furthermore that it has 
been almost uniformly concerned only with the 
population as a whole, this book records the find- 
ings of a study made for the purpose of gathering 
data that would throw definite light upon the rela- 
tion between unemployment and the health of fami- 
lies without adequate incomes. 

The report is based upon a house-to-house can- 
vass made by nurses of the Mulberry Health Cen- 
ter, in the neighborhood known as the Mulberry 
district of New York City, in November, 1930, and 
again in April, 1932, as compared with a similar 
survey of the same district in the spring of 1922. 
The district contains a tenement house population, 
of whom 98 per cent of the heads of families in the 
last survey were found to be Italian either by birth 
or by parentage. Representing as it does practi- 
cally a uniform racial strain and economic level, as 
well as people having fairly uniform habits, the 
group was thought to offer especially favorable 
comparisons between the health of families in 
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which the head was normally employed and that of 
others in which unemployment, or seriously de- 
creased employment of the wage earners, had been 
long continued. 


As the information regarding the health of 
families was gathered partly from members of the 
household interviewed during the canvass, and 
partly from the Mulberry Health Center’s periodic 
health examinations, the difficulty of collecting 
accurate statistics is obvious. The results, how- 
ever, seemed sufficiently convincing to the author 
to justify the conclusion that “at the end of the 
first year and again at the end of two years and a 
half of depression, individuals living in households 
with the poorest employment records were the ones 
most frequently found to be sick.” The study also 
showed that the age group suffering least from 
unemployment in the family was that of the pre- 
school child, one of the reasons being that in this 
district children from two to six years old are 
carefully supervised by the Mulberry Health Cen- 
ter. The condition in this group responding most 
unfavorably to unemployment conditions was the 
common cold. On the other hand, “ malnutrition, 
which is less definite in its symptoms than most 
childhood diseases, does not seem to increase with 
enforced idleness of the workers of the family.” 


HertHA Kraus 





Smith College 
School for Social Work 


ANNOUNCES THREE SEMINARS TO BE 
GIVEN IN THE SUMMER OF 1934. 


Each seminar is limited to twenty-five students. 
The School reserves the right of selection among 

the applicants. 
I. Seminar in the application of mental hygiene 
to present day problems in case work with 


families. 
July 9 to 21 

Miss Grace Marcus anp Dr. Evetyn ALPERN 

_ Open to case workers with professional train- 

ing or two years of experience who are qualified 

for a short intensive course of advanced work. 
II. Seminar in the application of mental hygiene 

to personnel problems of administration and 

supervision in public relief agencies. 

July 23 to August 4 
Dr. FrepertcK ALLEN AND Miss ELizaBeTH 
McCorp 
Open to case workers of experience and sa 

fessional training which would qualify them 

for supervisory positions in public relief work. 
III. Seminar in social case work in a changing 

community. 

August 6 to 18 

Miss Fiorence Day anv Miss Marcaret Ricn 

_ Open to case workers with professional train- 

ing or two years of experience who are qualified 

for a short intensive course of advanced work. 

A summer session of eight weeks is open to 
experienced social workers. 


NORTHAMPTON MASSACHUSETTS 


























IDLENESS 


and the Health of 


a Neighborhood 
> 


During depression the health of the 
Nation as a whole seems to have im- 
proved. Does this hold true for the 
unemployed part of our population? 
There is little exact information. Yet, 
facts are essential to better social 
planning. 

Here is a pioneering attempt to ob- 
tain more adequate facts. A.I.C.P. 
made two house-to-house canvasses 
among approximately 4,500 families in 
a New York tenement neighborhood 

. first in 1930, again in 1932. 


The facts are now available in a new 
brochure entitled 


IDLENESS AND THE HEALTH 
OF A NEIGHBORHOOD 


This study indicates that prolonged 
unemployment and increased illness go 
hand in hand. We believe all who are 
interested in family welfare and public 
health activities will find this informa- 
tion of definite interest and value. 


Sent on approval, postage prepaid, price $1 
per copy. Special prices in quantities of 
10 or more. 100 pages ... 38 charts. . 

17 statistical tables . . . convenient index 


A. I. C. P. 


New YorxK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE 
CONDITION OF THE Poor 


105 East 22nd Street, New York 








What social workers 
have wanted for years 


an INDEX 


to the 60 volumes of 


National Conference of 
Social Work Proceedings 


is now being prepared and will be 
published by The University of Chi- 
cago Press June 1, 1934. The authors 
of the INDEX are Bertha Freeman 
Hooper and Alice P. Atkinson. 


The INDEX will be a working guide 
to professional literature through 60 
years of changing methodology and 
philosophy—a quick reference for ma- 
terial bearing on administration and 
case work; an invaluable source for 
professional papers and lectures. 


SPECIAL ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTION 
RATE 
To members of the National Conference, 
$2.00 postpaid. 
To non-members, $2.50 postpaid. 


Regular price after publication, $3.00, 
postage extra. 


ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY CASH AND 
RECEIVED PRIOR TO MAY 1, 1934. 


Mail this coupon today 


The University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 


Please enter my subscription for ............ 
eres of the INDEX to National Con- 
ference of Social Work Proceedings at the 
special advance rate 
$2.00 to members (Card No. ................ ). 
$2.50 to non-members. 
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